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TODAYS  FIOilEEIS 


THE  old  feet  falter  and  the  old  arms  fail, 
And  Youth   must  take  the  burdens  up,  and  tread 
A  rough  and  tangled  way  to  clear  a  trail 
That  lies  within  the  wilderness  ahead. 

No  less  a  venture  than  our  fathers  knew, 
Who,  staunch  of  heart,  with  strong  and  willing  hand:;, 
Set  out  to  blaze  a  pathway,  straight  and  true, 
Across  dark  seas  and  strange  uncharted  lands. 

So  Youth,  face  forward,  has  as  hard  a  fight 
Today  as  any  pioneer  has  known: 
Entangled,  grappled  by  the  foes  of  right, 
And  forces  to  clear  unbroken  paths  alone. 

Yet  not  alone,  for  still  our  fathers1  Cod 
Will  walk  with  those  who  choose  the  better  way. 
Oh,  Youth,  strike  deep  your  footprints   in  the  sod! 
You  are  the  pioneers  of  earth  today. 

By  GRACE   NOLL   CROWELL 
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"E  sure  did,"  further  assured  the 
Deacon.  "He  tripped  me  as  sure 
as  I'm  sitting  here  telling  you  this." 

The  Deacon — that  was  our  GI  name 
for  Walton  Rhoden — almost  pleaded 
with  me  to  believe  his  story.  I  didn't 
think  too  much  of  it  then,  but  now  that 
the  big  bang-bang  is  over,  the  story 
comes  back  to  me,  just  as  if  it  were 
trying  to  convince  me  that  it  was  on  the 
level.  After  all  it  could  have  happened — 
all  the  others  on  the  plane  swore  the 
Deacon  was  talking  the  truth.  Here's  the 
way  it  was,  just  as  it  happened: 

It  was  overseas,  during  this  last  war 
to  do  away  with  all  wars,  daylight  was 
commencing  to  erase  the  splotchy  night 
when  the  combat  men  of  our  Fortress 
outfit  were  shaken  out  of  their  dreams 
of  apple-pie  and  milk  and  warned  that 
briefing  would  be  in  less  than  an  hour. 

The  Deacon,  a  lanky,  slow-motion 
sorta  guy  from  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
peeked  from  under  the  warmth  of  his 
GI  blankets  and  poked  his  sleepish  face 
at  the  Operation's  sergeant,  who  was 
shaking  him  with  the  gentleness  re- 
lated solely  to  a  cement  mixer. 

"Git  up,  Deacon,  ya  gotta  go  callin'  on 
Axis  Sally  today — ya  hear  me  laddie?" 

"Okay,  okay,  I'm  awake.  I  was  only 
asleep,  not  dead!"  The  ire  in  the  Dea- 
con's voice  was  muffled  by  the  layer  of 
blankets  he  had  pulled  up  over  his  head. 
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Getting  up  from  under  warm  blankets, 
in  a  pyramidal  tent  even  in  sunny  Italy, 
in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  is  com- 
parable to  zooming  down  a  ski-slide  in 
only  the  most  abbreviated  attire,  and  the 
Deacon,  hailing  from  the  land  of  sun- 
shine like  he  did,  vehemently  rebelled 
against  even  the  thought  of  it. 

AFTER  vituperating  Hitler  with  an 
elaborate  array  of  pool-room  expletives 
for  being  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
mess  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Opera- 
tion's sergeant  for  his  enthusiastic  arous- 
ing, the  Deacon  absorbed  a  few  addi- 
tional minutes  of  blissful  repose,  then 
sprung  out  of  his  sack  with  inspired 
haste — a  haste  which  only  the  frigid 
morning  atmosphere  was  capable  of 
extracting  from  him. 

The  target  that  da}'  was  an  airdrome 
in  Greece  where  Jerry  had  bee-hived  a 
huge  concentration  of  his  planes.  It  was 
also  the  Deacon's  first  trip  to  that  part  of 
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Europe.  The  weather  was  just  like  the 
pre-war  travel  folders  painted  it.  Stray 
puffs  of  clouds  clashed  noiseless  into  the 
giant  planes  and  the  monotonous  tone  of 
the  .props  was  like  that  of  an  organ, 
playing  the  same  melody  over  and  over 
again.  The  Deacon,  at  his  waist-gun  po- 
sition, tried  composing  lyrics  to  the  tune 
and  discovered  that  by  repeating  almost 
any  words,  they  would  finally  rhyme 
with  the  prop  music. 

THE  bomb-bay  doors  slowly  opened, 
the  target  was  in  sight  now  and  from 
23,000  feet  it  looked  like  a  tiny  football 
field.  The  Fortresses  changed  their 
course  a  bit,  then  started  on  their  bomb- 
run  plowing  through  fields  of  deadly 
flak,  innocent  looking  puffs  of  black  that 
seemed  to  blossom  magicalfy  in  the  field 
of  blue  sky.  "Nigger-popcorn"  the  boys 
called  it,  and  Jerry  was  really  poppiir* 
the  stuff  that  day.  The  Deacon  felt  the 
Fortress  heave  a  bit,  bombs  were  away, 
and  as  the  Air  Corps'  saying  goes,  "We 
quit  working  for  Uncle  Sam  and  started 
to  work  for  ourselves !" 

The  guns  in  the  nose  of  the  ship 
growled  and  the  Fortress  trembled — that 
meant  just  one  thing — Enemy  Fighters! 
The  Deacon  wondered  why  he  didn't  get 
the  usual  warning,  for  in  a  Fortress 
whichever  man  first  spies  an  enemy  air- 
craft immediately  relays  the  information, 
over  the  interphone,  to  every  man  in 
the  ship.  More  guns  opened  fire  and 
still  the  Deacon  received  no  word. 

"Hey,  you  guys !  Whatta  ya  got — 
lockjaw?  How  about  lettin'  a  guy  know 
about  them  Jerry  fighters?"  His  ear- 
phones remained  dumb — not  a  sound— 
the  Deacon  looked  down  the  line  and 
there  was  the  answer :  flak  had  severed 
i  his  communications  line ! 

His  glance  shot  toward  the  nose  of 

the  ship,  smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the 

i  radio  compartment  in  spasmodic  gulps. 


Through  the  gray  haze  he  detected  the 
radio  operator  waving  frantically  to  get 
his  attention.  To  the  Deacon,  in  the  good 
ol'  sign  lingo,  that  spelled  "B-a-i-1 
O-u-t !"  He  scrambled  over  to  where 
the  portable  oxygen  bottles  hung, 
grabbed  one  and  started  for  the  door- 
prepared  to  hit  the  silk ! 

It  was  then,  as  the  Deacon  later  put  it, 
that  "the  Lord  stuck  out  His  foot  and 
tripped  me!"  He  fell  awkwardly  to  the 
floor,  just  as  a  child  might  fall  while 
rolling  a  hoop  too  speedily,  and  even 
during  those  precarious  seconds  he 
found  time  to  feel  embarrassed  at  his 
sudden  clumsiness.  When  he  got  up  he 
was  too  mad  to  jump,  he  decided  to 
stick  to  the  plane. 

HIS  first  thought  was  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  He  rushed  into  the  smoke-choked 
radio  room.  The  radio  operator  looked 
up  from  his  radio  and  in  the  form  of  a 
greeting  began  poking  his  finger  to- 
ward the  bomb-bay.  The  Deacon  snatched 
a  fire  extinguisher  off  of  the  wall  and 
dived  into  the  sea  of  smoke.  He  swam 
around  in  the  stifling  mess  for  what 
seemed  as  long  as  a  hitch  in  the  Army, 
searching  for  the  conflagration,  but  the 
situation  he  confronted  there  shattered 
his  flimsy  belief  in  the  old  adage, 
"Where  there's  smoke,  there's  fire."  For 
if  the  amount  of  smoke  present  could 
be  used  as  a  parallel  for  the  amount  of 
flame  and  fire  that  should  have  been 
there,  then  the  Deacon  would  have  bat- 
tled a  fire  that  would  have  made  the 
Chicago  blaze  look  like  a  Fourth  of  July 
sparkler ! 

The  Deacon  was  almost  disappointed 
to  learn  that  the  smoke  was  coining  only 
from  the  small  motor  which  provides 
the  power  for  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  bomb-bay  doors.  Flak  had  caused 
a  short  in  the  wiring  system  and  the 
packing    around    the    motor    began    to 
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smolder  and  emitted  more  smoke  than       into    a    mirror,    and    said    in    a    drawl: 
rtn  off  at  a  political  rally— but  no  "Funny  the  way  things-  happen.  If  I 


15    glVt 

firej  hadn't  fallen,  just  kept  going,  I'd  have 

On  the  way  back  to  the  base,  after  bailed  out  and  probably  right  now  I'd  be 

the  smoke  had  cleared,  the  Deacon  sat  surrounded  by  a  bunch  of  blabbering  and 

back  and  lit  up  a  cigarette.  The  smoke  heiling  supermen." 

from  his  first  puff  staggered  crazily  in  He  turned  his  head  slightly  to  get  a 

the  air  and  then  was  snatched  up  by  the  glimpse  at  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen. 

draft  and  dragged  out  of  the  waist  gun  There  was  nothing  there  to  make  a  guy 

window.  The  Deacon  moulded  the  smoke  fall.  He  got  up,  pitched  his  butt  out  of 

from   his   cigarette   into    a   thought,   he  the  window,  then  looked  up  into  the  blue 

raised  his  hands,  palms  toward  him  and  sky  and  winked  approvingly, 

looked  into  them  as  if  he  were  looking  "Thank  you,  Lord— for  trippin'  me." 


State  IttteneAtuty  'pacU  ?46*ut  Z*4te* 

*7lHE  first  Easter  was  instituted  about  the  year  sixty-eight.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  sixth  century  that  what  is  called  the  Alexandrian  mode  of  reckoning  was 
introduced  to  the  Roman  Church,  so  assuring  a  common  date.  In  the  sixth  century 
a  controversy  broke  out  in  Britain  concerning  the  time  to  keep  Easter.  This  lasted 
for  200  years.  This  was  a  case  between  the  old  Christians  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  new  Christians,  who  were  converted  by  Augustine,  and  those  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

From  the  earliest  time  Easter  has  been  preceded  by  a  season  of  fasting  for  forty 
hours,  corresponding  with  the  time  which  it  is  reckoned  was  the  period  that  Christ 
lay  in  the  grave.  This  was  at  first  purely  voluntary,  but  became  afterward  a  pre- 
scribed and  necessary  duty  for  all  believers.  In  the  sixth  century  this  fast  was 
extended  to  thirty-six  days;  the  other  four  days  to  complete  the  forty  days  of  Lent 
were  added  in  either  the  sixth  or  eighth  century. 

Easter  is  celebrated  in  different  ways  by  different  nations.  It  is  counted  by  the 
Creek  Church  as  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the  whole  year.  At  midnight  the 
rejoicings  commence.  Lights  blaze  in  what  has  hitherto  been  densest  darkness; 
shouts  of  joy  are  heard  on  every  hand.  The  rejoicing  is  continued  all  through  the 
day.  The  people  congratulate  each  other  with  the  words,  "Jesus  Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead."  The  reply  comes,  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed." 

The  Christian  Emperors  of  Rome — Christian  in  name,  anyway — were  accustomed 
to  release  prisoners  on  Easter  Day,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  committed 
great  crimes.  Private  persons  often  liberated  their  slaves. 

Easter  eve  used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Christian  Church  with  solemn 
watches  and  the  carrying  of  lighted  torches,  by  which  they  meant  to  represent  the 
ushering  in  of  the  Light  of  the  World. 

The  word  we  use — "Easter" — in  the  English  language  is  something  very  different 
in  other  languages.  "Easter"  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  at  all,  nor  with  the  Passover.  Like  the  days  of  the  week,  and  a  good  many 
other  every-day  words,  Easter  owes  its  origin  to  a  heathen  custom  in  the  days  of 
the  Saxons.  It  is  called  from  the  Saxon  goddess,  Easter,  whose  festival  was  kept  up 
in  April.  In  French,  the  name  of  Easter  is  Parques;  Scotch,  Pasch;  Dutch,  Paschen; 
Danish,  Paaske;  Swedish,  Pask.  All  these  are  variants  of  the  one  word  "pasch," 
the  Jewish  word  connected  with  the  Passover  or  Pascal  Festival.  — Exchange 


Don't  Let  torge  D0  It— 
DO  IT  YOURSELF! 


By  CHAPLAIN  A.  B.  MERCER 

A  STIRRING  story  of  the  early  part 
of  the  war  is  that  of  two  young 
Naval  officers.  It  was  4  a.m.  aboard  a 
British  destro}^er.  These  two  men  tighten 
their  pistol  belts  about  them.  Jokingly, 
they  shake  hands  with  their  friends. 
"We're  getting  off  here,  you  know."  The 
engines  of  the  great  ship  quiet  down, 
The  two  men  are  dropped  through  the 
darkness  into  a  much  smaller  boat,  and 
they  are  soon  off  on  their  dangerous 
mission.  The  destroyer  moves  on  with- 
out them.  They  are  left  to  do  a  bit  of 
sabotage  work.  A  job,  dangerous  even 
unto  death,  was  theirs  to  accomplish. 
But  they  did  their  job  courageously, 
even   smilingly. 

One  reason  for  telling  this  story  is 
because  it  stresses  the  point  that  those 
men  had.  a  job  to  do — and  they  did  it. 
And  you  and  I  have  a  job  to  do,  and  we 
should  do  it.  The  other  reason  for  the 
story  is  this :  Those  two  men  got  off 
their  ship  and  went  on  their  perilous 
journey  near  the  island  of  Crete.  Which 
reminds  me  of  another  young  man, 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago,  who  was 
ordered  to  Crete.  A  New  Testament 
book  bears  his  name,  Titus.  An  older 
man,  Paul — his  CO.,  if  you  please — sent 
him  to  Crete. 

Titus  did  not  like  his  assignment.  He 
wrote  back  to  Paul  saying :  "Why,  these 
Cretans  are  all  liars,  evil  beasts,  and 
gluttons ;  one  of  their  own  seers  says 
so !  Their  women  are  drunkards  and  a 
scandal   to   the    gospel.    Their    teachers 


teach  anything  for  filthy  lucres'  sake." 
Thus,  Titus  wrote  to  Paul.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  I  would  have  done  had 
I  been  in  Titus'  shoes  with  such  a  tough 
assignment.  Gone  AWOL,  perhaps! 
And  Titus  seems  to  have  felt  like  doing 
some  such  thing.  Then  came  this  little 
letter— The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus— 
in  which  Paul  said :  It's  all  true,  Titus. 
Cretans  all  are  what  you  say  they  are. 
But,  Titus,  that  is  exactly  why  I  sent 
you  there:  to  set  right  the  things  that 
are  wrong!  That's  your  job! 

And  Titus  did  the  job!  Did  it  right 
there  in  that  unwholesome,  unwanted, 
unlikely  place.  How  do  I  know?  Not 
long  before  the  past  war  let  loose  its  hell 
of  sin  and  suffering,  waste  and  woe, 
archeologists  had  uncovered  on  the  is- 
land of  Crete  some  buildings  that  had 
been  named  after  Titus:  orphanages, 
schools,  churches.  He  had  had  a  hard 
job  to  do  and  a  tough  assignment  to  ac- 
complish. But  he  did  the  job  well.  "Mis- 
sion accomplished." 

Now,  among  all  the  jobs  we  have  to 
do,  there  is  one  more  than  any  other 
that  urgently  needs  to  be  done.  And 
here  it  is :  To  be  men  and  women  of 
character !  The  sons  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation, 
among  whom  we  shine  as  lights  in  a 
dark  world!  No  other  job  is  more  im- 
portant. No  other  mission  now  involves 
more  real  daring  and  courage.  Nothing 
else  is  so  imperatively  important;  for, 
unless  you  and  I,  who  name  the  name  of 
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Christ,  do  this  job  surpassingly  well, 
there  won't  be  much  left  of  value  or 
worth  in  all  our  world  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  not  primarily  chaplains  and 
ministers  who  are  saying  this  right  now. 
Yesterday's  skeptics  are  today  exhort- 
ing men  to  return  to  the  faiths  that  make 
men  and  their  civilizations  good,  as  well 
as  strong.  Newspaper  columnists  and 
magazine  articles  scream  at  us  that  we 
cannot  survive  an  atomic  war.  Scien- 
tists, who  are  in  the  "know,"  are  warn- 
ing us,  even  appealing  to  us.  Industrial- 
ists and  businessmen  and  financiers 
(read  Fortune  magazine,  for  example) 
fear  the  collapse  of  the  world's  economic 
life  unless  men  and  women  themselves 
are  of  different,  and  better,  character. 
I  like  this  way  of  putting  it:  "We 
have  learned  to  swim  under  the  water 
like  fish ;  we  have  learned  to  fly  through 
the  air  like  birds;  all  we  now  have  to 
do  is  to  learn  to  walk  this  earth  like 
men!"  Nothing  less  will  do  in  this 
atomic  age.  Nothing  else  than  the  power 
of  Christian  character  can  match  the 
powers  of  this  power  age.  That's  our 
job! 

The  true  Christian  has  ever  been  this 
saving  factor  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
gone  to  rot.  In  the  first  century  a.d.,  a 
Roman  by  the  name  of  Pliny,  the  Elder, 


made  an  official  report  to  his  Emperor, 
Trajan,  about  a  new  sect  of  people 
called  "Christians."  He  wrote  of  their 
high  moral  character,  of  their  simple 
living,  their  evident  happiness,  He  re- 
ported about  the  high  esteem  in  which 
their  men  held  their  women,  and  of  the 
sharing  of  their  goods  one  with  another. 
Then  he  made  this  astounding  state- 
ment :  "These  are  they  who  hold  our 
world  together!"  They  were  indeed! 

That  old  Roman  world — greatest  of 
ancient  times — was  then  falling  to  pieces 
on  its  own  rotten  foundations.  But  this 
"new  people" — shining  as  lights  in  that 
dark,  decadent  world— held  it  together, 
changed  and  transformed  it.  By  the 
sheer  power  of  their  splendid  and  re- 
*  splendent  character.  By  the  fact  that 
they  "out-lived,  out-thought,  and  out- 
died"  the  pagans  round  about  them. 

This  can  happen  again  in  our  time — 
and  must  happen !  It  will  happen,  if  you 
and  I,  by  God's  good  grace  and  by  the 
saving  and  enabling  power  of  Christ  our 
Savior,  become  the  men  and  women  we 
should  be.  Christians  in  truth  and  in 
deed.  The  very  sons  and  daughters  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  a  broken  world. 

This  is  our  job — yours  and  mine! 
Don't  let  George  do  it!  Let's  do  the  job 
ourselves,  and  do  it  well! 


7%a6e  ?t£  tyou*  Tffatct 


Tto  MAN  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  Cod 
and  mammon."    (Matthew  6:24) 

This  text  came  to  mind  recently  as  I  watched  a  school  program.  Among  ac- 
ceptable presentations  a  young  lad  appeared  for  a  tuba  solo.  All  went  well  until 
a  low  note  brought  a  few  giggles  from  the  juvenile  audience,  whereupon  the 
player  was  likewise  seized  with  the  same  impulse.  As  his  restrained  giggle  finally 
burst  forth,  it  brought  a  loud  but  unmusical  sound  from  the  tuba.  The  tittering 
and  snickering  at  once  exploded  into  hearty  laughter.  The  boy  unable  to  both 
laugh  and  compose  his  lips  for  playing  sheepishly  took  his  seat.  Wisely  and 
quickly  he  chose  to  serve  but  one  master.  — Delmar  L.  Dyreson 


OF  all  the  social  problems  that  face 
our  country  in  this  era  of  crises,  that 
of  national  unity  is  the  most  challenging. 

We  are  all  of  us,  in  our  several  ways, 
seeking  to  preserve  America.  Millions 
of  our  sons  did  it  on  the  battlefields  with 
bombs  and  bayonets.  But  what  all  of  us 
have  in  mind  is  not  simply  the  physical 
preservation  of  our  country.  It  is  the 
preservation  of  those  human  values 
which  are  implicit  in  the  word  America 
— the  freedom,  the  opportunities,  the 
equalities,  celebrated  in  our  national 
songs  and  poetry  and  books  and  holiday 
speeches. 

Race  hatreds  and  group  intolerance 
simply  do  not  jibe  with  any  of  the 
formulas  of  freedom  so  dear  to  the 
American  heart.  To  the  extent  they 
are  allowed  to  flourish,  they  threaten 
to  change  the  American  dream  into  a 
nightmare. 

Let's  not  underestimate  the  threat. 
Race  and  group  tensions  are  increasing 
to  an  alarming  degree.  Men  and  women 
who  should  know  better — who  do  know 
better — allow  themselves  to  mouth  the 
catch  phrases  of  anti-Semitism  and  anti- 
foreignism,  of  anti-business,  or  anti- 
labor,  anti-farm.  Most  of  them  are  not 
themselves  aware  that  they  have  been 
infected    by    the    virus    of    intolerance 


By     ERIC     JOHNSTON 


(Based    on    the    speech     by    Eric    Johnston, 
President     of     the      Chamber     of      Commerce, 


which  recently  had  the  whole  world 
writhing  in  the  fever  of  war.  Wherever 
they  occur,  episodes  of  violence  are 
symptoms  of  pressures  and  emotions 
and  maladjustments  which  are  nation- 
wide. 

First  we  must  confront  the  reality. 
Intolerance  endangers  not  merely  the 
small  groups  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
but  toward  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
obstreperous  hate-mongers  and  their 
stupid  or  frivolous  fellow-travelers  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  it  isn't  smart 
to  rock  the  American  boat  in  which 
they,  too,  are  passengers. 

If  they  achieve  the  calamity  of  race 
persecutions,  they  will  drag  America 
down  to  the  barbarian  level  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  we  will  pay  for  it  in  death 
and  suffering  and  national  degenera- 
tion, precisely  as  the  Germans  are  doing 
today.  Once  the  poison  enters  a  nation's 
bloodstream,  the  entire  population  is 
doomed.  Only  600,000  German  Jews 
suffered  through  the  Triumph  of  Nazi 
barbarism — but  the  non-Jews  who   suf- 
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fered  from  it  include  the  more  than  70 
million  Germans ! 

If  the  day  ever  comes  in  this  country 
when  tolerance  gives  way  to  internal 
enmities  and  persecutions  and  discrimi- 
nations, it  will  be  the  end  of  American 
civilization. 

Viewed  from  the  narrowest  vantage 
point  of  the  nation's  well-being,  quite 
aside  from  human  and  moral  considera- 
tions, the  growth  of  doctrines  of  race 
and  group  hatreds  represents  a  major 
economic  threat.  America  has  prospered 
because  it  has  provided  avenues  of 
economic  expression  to  all  men  who  had 
the  urge  and  the  capacity  to  advance 
themselves.  Wherever  we  erect  barriers 
on  the  grounds  of  race  or  religion,  or  of 
occupational  or  professional  status,  we 
hamper  the  -fullest  expansion  of  our 
economic  society.  Intolerance  is  poor 
econonry.  Prejudice  doesn't  pay.  Dis- 
crimination  is  destructive. 

There  are  some  people  in  our  country 
— industrialists,  white  collar  workers, 
laboring  people — who  hold  to  the  myth 
that  economic  progress  can  be  attained 
on  the  principle  of  an  unbalanced  see- 
saw. They  think  that  if  some  groups  can 
be  forever  held  down,  the  others  will 
forever  enjoy  economic  privileges  and 
prosperity  at  the  end  which  is  up.  But 
it  does  not  work  that  way.  Such  a  policy 
merely  tends  to  drag  down  the  whole 
economic  level. 

True  economic  progress  demands  that 
the  whole  nation  move  forward  at  the 
same  time.  Intolerance  is  a  species  of 
boycott  and  any  business  or  job  boycott 
is  a  cancer  in  the  economic  body  of  the 
nation. 

The  totalitarians  who  looked  on  us  as 
"mongrels,"  as  a  chaos  of  clashing  cul- 
tures, learned  their  mistake.  We  always 
must  remember  that  America  is  a  nation 
made  up  of  the  people  of  all  lands.  In 
the  metallurgical  industry,  it's  never  the 


purest  metal  that  is  the  toughest.  In 
order  to  make  it  fough,  you  have  to 
combine  it  with  other  metals.  We  in 
America  are  an  alloy  of  all  the  peoples 
in  the  world.  Our  enemies  learned  that 
an  amalgam  of  many  ingredients  can 
be  stronger  and  more  flexible  than  any 
one  of  these  ingredients  alone. 

Let's  not  apologize  for  the  amazing 
variety  of  our  human  material  here  in 
America.  Let's  not  deny  that  our  nation 
has  all  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  God's 
humanity.  Let  us  merely  make  clear  that 
these  differences  cannot  be  measured  on 
any  scale  of  good,  better  and  best.  They 
are  all  equally  valid  and  all  must  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  magnificent 
mosaic  of  American  life. 

Subtract  from  the  grand  total  of 
America  the  contributions  of  our  racial 
and  religious  and  economic  minorities — ■ 
and  what  remains  ?  Subtract  foreign-born 
Andrew  Carnegie  from  our  metallurgical 
industry ;  or  David  Sarnoff  from  Ameri- 
can radio  ;  or  George  Gershwin  from  our 
native  music ;  or  Marian  Anderson  from 
our  concert  stage;  or  Dutch-born  Ed- 
ward-William Bok  from  publishing;  or 
Russian-born  Ala  j  or  de  Sever  sky  from 
'American  aviation ;  or  Belgian-born  Leo 
H.  Backeland  from  American  chemical 
achievements ;  or  slave-born  Dr.  George 
Washington  Carver  from  biological  de- 
velopments. The  temptation  is  to  list 
hundreds  who  have  thrown  their  par- 
ticular genius  into  the  American  melt- 
ing pot. 

The  danger  today  comes  because  ex- 
isting prejudices  are  being  stimulated 
by  deliberate  propaganda.  It  is  that 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  combat 
with  all  the  skills  and  energies  that  we 
have.  The  fight  against  intolerance  is 
not  merely  our  duty  as  decent  human 
beings.  It  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  our  survival  as  free  individuals  and 
as  a  prosperous  nation. 


THINKING  OF  MARRIAGE? 


e  Meaning  of  An  Engagement 
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THE  currently  critical  problem  in 
American  family  life  is  not  in  the 
realm  of  the  popularity  of  marriage.  Its 
popularity  is  undeniable !  Rather  the 
problem  centers  in  the  proportion  be- 
tween those  who  are  married  and  those 
who  are  happily  married. 

Successful  marriages  don't  spring 
from  nowhere  like  mushrooms.  At  long 
last  we  are  beginning  to  realize  and  to 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  definite 
correlation  between  premarital  and  post- 
marital  conditions.  Marriage  comes  as 
the  result  of  a  developing  process.  It  is 
the  third  stage  of  something  that  begins 
in  friendship  and  courtship,  finds  its 
natural  expression  in  a  period  of  en- 
gagement, and  then  seeks  its  fulfillment 
at  the  sacred  altar  of  marriage. 

The  period  of  courtship  and  the  period 
of  engagement  both  make  their  con- 
tributions toward  the  ideal  married  life. 
There  have  been  shortcuts.  Love  at  first 
sight  and  marriage  within  a  week  are 
still  possibilities.  But  normally  there  are 
the  three  distinct  periods. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  there 
is  need  for  some  sort  of  a  steadying 
interval  between  courtship  and  marriage. 
Some  young  people  call  this  an  "under- 
standing" ;  generally  it  is  known  as 
"being  engaged."  By  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  high  school  rings,  fraternity 
pins  or  a  diamond  ring,  they  indicate 
to  their  friends  that  their  friendship  has 


blossomed    into    matrimonial    intentions. 

This  period  is  synonymous  neither 
with  "going  steady"  nor  "marriage."  It 
is,  or  it  should  be,  an  indication  that  two 
young  persons  are  approaching  a  final 
decision.  It  is  their  way  of  eliminating 
others  from  consideration. 

Engagement  is  not  a  "hurdle  to  be 
avoided"  but  rather  a  creative  part  of 
the  process  which  eventually  hopes  to 
find  its  consummation  in  successful  and 
happy  marriage.  It  is  a  period  during 
which  "the  idea  and  ideals  of  marriage 
are  explored  as  a  working  hypothesis." 

A  Period  of  Waiting 

In  many  modern  marriages  this  should 
have  been  an  essential  feature  when  it 
was  not.  The  fact  that  "haste  does  make 
waste"  has  its  indelible  stamp  on  the 
institution  of  marriage.  Too  many  mar- 
riages have  been  spoiled  by  speed.  It  is 
proverbial  that  those  who  wed  in  haste 
usually  repent  in  leisure.  While  it  is  not 
true  that  an  engagement  is  merely  a 
delaying  action,  yet  it  can  be  truthfully 
stated  that  for  some  couples  it  does 
succeed  in  applying  the  brakes  in  the 
headlong  dash  toward  the  license  bureau 
and  gives  them  adequate  time  to  con- 
template the  action  they  are  about  to 
take. 

The  value  of  a  period  of  waiting  be- 
tween the  moment  of  marriage  decision 
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and  the  actual  nuptial  hour  should  not 
be  minimized.  The  day  has  come  when 
it  should  be  universally  mandatory.  If 
young  people  are  not  wise  enough  to 
place  a  self-imposed  limitation  upon 
themselves  such  as  is  done  in  a  socially 
accepted  engagement  announcement, 
then  society  should.  There  is  "too  much 
at  stake  for  impetuosity. 

An  engagement  period  is  by  no  means 
a  cure-all,  but  it  is  a  partial  guarantee 
against  recklessness.  It  helps  to  eliminate 
the  element  of  speed.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  thinking  and  planning 
and  preparation.  Without  these  elements 
a  marriage  has  two  strikes  against  it  at 
its  inception. 

A   Period   of   Getting  Acquainted 

During  the  courtship  process  two 
Christian  young  people  are  normally  on 
their  best  behavior.  The  young  man  in 
his  efforts  to  make  an  impression  has 
his  "best  foot  forward" ;  the  young  lady 
seldom  if  ever  fails  to  be  at  her  at- 
tractive best. 

As  a  result  even  after  periods  of  long 
association  couples  do  not  really  know 
each  other.  There  are  individual  areas 
of  living  and  thinking  that  still  may  be 
a  closed  book,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously. But  in  an  engagement 
period  conversations  become  more  in- 
timate. Subjects  that  once  were  awk- 
ward now  become  approachable.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  a  testing  ground  for 
their  individual  personalities ;  it  be- 
comes "a  school  for  solving  differences" ; 
it  affords  an  opportunity  for  finding  and 
developing  areas  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  agreement. 

The  engagement  period  is  a  time  when 
there  is  a  continuation  and  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  devotion  and  love  which  has 
drawn  them  together  and  which  eventu- 
ally will  prove  to  be  the  bulwark  against 
dangers  of  the  marriage  trail. 


There  never  will  be  a  finger  and  thumb 
rule  for  prospective  brides  and  grooms. 
Each  case  is  distinct  in  itself.  However, 
counselors  have  at  last  emerged  with 
definite  conclusions.  Statistics  now  show 
that  there  is  a  correlation  between 
marital  happiness  and  the  length  of  en- 
gagements. One  authority  from  recent 
study  says,  "The  longer  couples  are 
engaged  the  more  satisfactory  is  their 
later  marital  adjustment." 

In  the  Burgess  studies  the  highest 
happiness  scores  went  to  those  who  had 
been  engaged  for  two  years  before  mar- 
riage. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  study 
made  by  Terman  the  happiness  peak 
was  reached  in  those  couples  who  had 
been  engaged  for   five  years  or  more. 

An  engagement  is  too  short  when  a 
serious  question  toward  the  proposed 
marriage  still  remains  in  the  mind  of 
either;  or  when  sufficient  time  has  not 
been  taken  to  think  through  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage;  or  when  either 
demonstrates  emotional  instability;  or 
when  the  reason  for  seeking  the  union 
is  physical;  or  when  those  who  are  in- 
compatible do  not  have  opportunity  to 
realize  their  incompatibility,  or  when 
the  proper  mental  and  spiritual  ideals 
have  not  been  grasped. 

An  engagement  is  too  long  when 
either  becomes  excessively  tired  of  wait- 
ing; or  when  they  become  discouraged 
and  frustrated;  or  when  the  desire  to 
exchange  vows  begins  to  diminish  rather 
than  to  increasingly  mount;  or  when 
"an  excessive  amount  of  nervous  tension 
is  generated." 

Are  Secret   Engagements   Proper? 

In  isolated  instances  it  is  possible 
that  secret  engagements  might  be  un- 
derstandable. However,  outside  of  the 
understanding  which  is  implied  be- 
tween two  people  who  make  the  covenant, 
they  violate  the  purpose  of  an  accep- 
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table  engagement  If  by  secret  we  mean  then  the  chances  arc  it  is  not  only  im- 
lt    merely    lacks    official    announcement  proper  but  definitely  wrong 
in  the  newspaper,- then  it  is  not  serious.  If  there  is  a  shame  or  a  guilt  or  a  fear 
Many  couples  would  gladly  have  shouted  complex  connected  with  the  heralding  of 
their  intentions  from  the  housetops,  but  your  love  and  your  betrothal  to  another, 
the  laws  of  good  taste  or  necessity  have  lt  indicates  a  conscious  lack  and  an  ad- 
dictated    otherwise.    A    recent    death   or  netted  failure.  Marriage  is  proving  to  be 
other    conceivable    circumstances    might  t0°   diffic"lt   a  step  for  too  many   who 
make  it  both   inadvisable  and   ill-timed.  enter  lt  under  seemingly  favorable  cir- 
But  if  by  secret  engagement  we  mean  cums*ances.  And  to  attempt  to  make  a 
the  attempt  to  hide  the  truth  from  par-  [^ginning  with  a  dark  shadow  across  it 
ents  and  friends  because  we  are  afraid  *S  t0  inyite  heartache  and  pain  and  dis- 
of   their   reactions,   or   because   we   are  aStCI"'    The    enSagement    between    two 
ashamed  of  the  one  we  have  chosen  to  be  youi\?G°^  ^  Christianity  itself,  is 
our  own,  or  because  we  are  unwilling  ^T     ^  *?  ^  *"  7™^  sh°uId 
to  face  in  public  the  ones  who  have  dis-  "      -^t        ^  and  sh°uld  find  e*~ 
nnr~„A     w         l         !        .  pression.  To  suppress  the  news  is  to  be 
covered  what  we  have  done  in  private,  self-contradictory. 

2.Ue4tt4K6  fa*    T>Ucu44t<Ut 

(Based  on  article  "The  Meaning  of  an  Engagement/'  page  9) 

1.  Is  engagement  as  trivial  as  some  persons  think?  Is  it  something  to  be  put  on 
as  an  air  of  sophistication,  as  some  believe?  What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  those  who  would  have  benefited  by  a  longer  period  of 
engagement?  What  law  does  your  state  have  to  prevent  hasty  marriages?  Is  this 
enough? 

3.  If  in  the  process  of  becoming  acquainted  it  is  discovered  that  breaches  widen, 
is  it  the  heroic  thing  to  break  the  engagement  or  go  through  with  it?  Which  is 
worse,  a  broken  heart  from  a  broken  engagement  or  a  broken  home? 

4.  Personally,   would   you   like  to  have  the   period   of  your  own   engagement  be 
-  for  more  than  a  year?  Suggest  a  norm  of  minimum  and  maximum   length. 

5.  Suggest  some  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  impossible  to  publicly 
announce  an  engagement.  Have  you  personally  known  of  such  instances?  List  some 
reasons  why  you  would  want  your  engagement  to  be  known. 

Oft  tysuttdtuty. 

#NE  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  gambling  mania  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  short- 
cut theory  of  getting  something  without  making  the  proper  expenditure  of  either 
time  or  effort.  Anytime  someone  is  successful  in  getting  something  for  nothing  you 
can  rest  assured  that  with  someone  else  the  tragic  contrary  has  been  true.  In  order 
for  someone  to  become  rich,  someone  had  to  become  poor.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
begin  reaching  into  someone  else's  pocket  to  take  something  out  without  giving 
him  anything  in  return  you  are  violating  one  of  Cod's  fundamental  commandments. 
If  it  isn't  the  Eighth,  it  certainly  is  the  Tenth.  _Edwin  Lee  Walker 
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WE  are  still  in  the  dawn  of  the  scien- 
tific age  and  every  increase  of  light 
reveals  more  brightly  the  handiwork  of 
an  intelligent  Creator.  In  the  ninety 
3rears  since  Darwin  we  have  made  stu- 
pendous discoveries ;  with  a  spirit  of 
scientific  humility  and  of  faith  grounded 
in  knowledge  we  are  approaching  even 
nearer  to  an  awareness  of  God. 

For  myself,  I  count  seven  reasons  .for 
my  faith : 

First  :  By  unwavering  mathematical 
law  we  can-  prove  that  our  universe  wa\s 
designed  and  executed  by  a  great  engi- 
neering Intelligence. 

Suppose  you  put  ten  pennies,  marked 
from  one  to  ten,  into  your  pocket  and 
give  them  a  good  shuffle.  Now  try  to 
take  them  out  in  sequence  from  one  to 
ten,  putting  back  the  coin  each  time  and 
shaking  them  all  again.  Mathematically 
we  know  that  your  chance  of  first  draw- 
ing number  one  is  one  to  ten;  of  draw- 
ing one  and  two  in  succession,  one  to 
100;  of  drawing  one,  two  and  three  in 
succession,  one  in  a  thousand,  and  so 
on ;  your  chance  of  drawing  them  all, 
from  number  one  to  number  ten  in 
succession,  would  reach  the  unbelievable 
figure  of  one  chance  in  ten  billion. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  so  many  exact- 
ing conditions  are  necessary  for  life  on 
the  earth  that  they  could  not  possibly 
exist  in  proper  relationship  by  chance. 


(Adapted  from  the  book  "Man  Does  Not 
Stand  Alone"  and  used  by  courtesy  of  The 
Readers  Digest.) 
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The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  one  thou- 
sand miles  an  hour ;  if  it  turned  at  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  our  days  and 
nights  would  be  ten  times  as  long  as  now, 
and  the  hot  sun  would  then  burn  up  our 
vegetation  each  long  day  while  in  the 
long  night  any  surviving  sprout  would 
freeze. 

Again,  the  sun,  source  of  our  life,  has 
a  surface  temperature  of  12,000  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  our  earth  is  just  far 
enough  away  so  that  this  "eternal  fire" 
warms  us  just  enough  and  not  too  much ! 
If  the  sun  gave  oft"  only  one  half  its 
present  radiation,  we  would  freeze  and 
if  it  gave  half  as  much  more,  we  would 
roast. 

If  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  been 
only  ten  feet  thicker,  there  would  be  no 
Oxygen,  without  which  animal  life  must 
die.  Had  the  ocean  been  a  few  feet 
deeper,  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  would 
have  been  absorbed  and  no  vegetable  life 
could  exist.  Or  if  our  atmosphere  had 
been  much  thinner,  some  of  the  meteors, 
now  burned  in  space  by  the  millions 
every  day,  would  be  striking  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  setting  fires  everywhere. 

Because  of  these  and  other  examples, 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  millions  that 
life  on  our  planet  is  an  accident. 

Second  :  The  resourcefulness  of  life 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  is  a  manifes- 
tation- of  all- pervading  Intelligence. 

What  life  itself  is,  no  man  *has 
fathomed.  It  has  neither  weight  nor  di- 
mensions,  but    it    does    have    force;    a 
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growing  root  will  crack  a  rock.  Life 
has  conquered  water,  land  and  air, 
mastering  the  elements,  compelling  them 
to  dissolve  and  reform  their  combina- 
tions. 

Behold  an  almost  invisible  drop  of 
protoplasm,  transparent,  jelly  like,  capa- 
ble of  motion,  drawing  energy  from  the 
sun.  This  single  cell,  this  transparent 
mistlike  droplet,  holds  within  itself  the 
germ  of  life,  and  has  the  power  to  dis- 
tribute this  life  to  every  living  thing, 
great  and  small.  The  powers  of  this 
droplet  are  greater  than  our  vegetation* 
and  animals  and  people,  for  all  life  came 
from  it.  Nature  did  not  create  life ;  fire- 
blistered  rocks  and  a  saltless  sea  could 
not  meet  the  necessary  requirements. 
Who,  then,  has  put  it  here? 

Third  :  Animal  wisdom  speaks  irresis- 
tibly of  a  good  Creator  zvlw  infused 
instinct  into  otherzvise  helpless  little 
creatures. 

The  young  salmon  spends  years  at  sea, 
then  comes  back  to  his  own  river  and 
travels  up  the  very  side  of  the  river 
into  which  flows  the  tributary  where  he 
was  born.  What  brings  him  back  so  pre- 
cisely? If  you  transfer  him  to  another 
tributary  he  will  know  at  once  that  he 
is  off  his  course  and  he  will  fight  his 
way  down  and  back  to  the  main  stream 
and  then  turn  up  against  the  current  to 
finish  his  destiny  accurately. 

Fourth  :  Man  has  something  more 
than  animal  instinct — the  pozver  of 
reason. 

No  other  animal  has  ever  left  a 
record  of  its  ability  to  count  ten,  or 
even  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ten. 
Where  instinct  is  like  a  single  note  o£, 
a  flute,  beautiful  but  limited,  the  human 
brain  contains  all  the  notes  of  all  the 
instruments  in  the  orchestra.  No  need 
to  belabor  this  fourth  point;  thanks  to 
human  reason  we  can  contemplate  the 
possibility  that  we  are  what  we  are  only 


because  we   have   received   a    spark   of 
Universal  Intelligence. 

Fifth:  Provision  for  all  living  is  re- 
vealed in  phenomena  which  zee  know 
today  but  which  Darwin  did  not  know 
• — such  as  the  zvonders  of  genes. 

So  unspeakably  tiny  are  these  genes 
that,  if  all  of  them  responsible  for  all 
living  people  in  the  world  could  be  put 
in  one  place,  there  would  be  less  than  a 
thimbleful.  Yet  these  ultramicroscopic 
genes  and  their  companions,  the  chro- 
mosomes, inhabit  every  living  cell  and 
are  the  absolute  keys  to  all  human, 
animal  and  vegetable  characteristics.  A 
thimble  is  a  small  place  in  which  to  put 
all  the  individual  characteristics  of  two 
billions  of  human  beings.  However,  the 
facts  are  beyond  question.  Well,  then — 
how  do  genes  lock  up  all  the  normal 
heredity  of  a  multitude  of  ancestors  and 
preserve  the  psychology  of  each  in  such 
an  infinitely  small  space?  How  a  few 
million  atoms,  locked  up  as  an  ultra- 
miscroscopic  gene,  can  absolutely  rule 
all  life  on  earth  is  an  example  of  pro- 
found cunning  and  provision  that  could 
emanate  only  from  a  Creative  Intelli- 
gence ;  no  other  hypothesis  will  serve. 

Sixth  :  By  the  economy  of  nature,  zee 
are  forced  to  realize  that  only  infinite 
zcisdom  could  have  foreseen  and  pre- 
pared with  such  astute  husbandry. 

Why  have  not  fast-breeding  insects 
dominated  the  earth  ?  Because  they  have 
no  lungs  such  as  man  possesses ;  they 
breathe  through  tubes.  But  when  in- 
sects grow  large,  their '  tubes  do  not 
grow  in  ratio  to  the  increasing  size  of 
the  body.  Hence  there  never  has  been 
an  insect  of  great  size;  this  limitation 
on  growth  has  held  them  all  in  check. 
If  this  physical  check  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, man  could  not  exist. 

Seventh  :  The  fact  that  man  can 
conceive  the  idea  of  God  is  in  itself  a 
unique  proof. 
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The  conception  of  God  rises  from  a 
divine  faculty  of  man,  unshared  with 
the  rest  of  our  world — the  faculty  we 
call  imagination.  By  its  power,  man  and 
man  alone  can  find  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen.  The  vista  that  power  opens  up  is 
unbounded;  indeed,  a  man's  perfected 
imagination  becomes  a.  spiritual  reality, 
he  may  discern  in  all  the  evidences   of 


design  and  purpose  that  great  truth  that 
heaven  is  wherever  and  whatever ;  that 
God  is  everywhere  and  in  everything  but 
nowhere  so  close  as  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  scientifically  as  well  as  imagina- 
tively true,  as  the  Psalmist  said: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi: 
work." 


By  PAUL'F.   HERD 

{Executive  Secretary,   Protestant  Film   Commission,   Inc.) 


WHEN  we  criticize  films,  we  are  told 
that  inferior  films  are  what  you 
want — you  pay  millions  of  dollars  for 
them  in  quarters  and  nickels  and  dimes. 
And  what  happens  when  a  good  picture 
is  produced?  Very  often  you  simply  do 
not  go. 

You  want  escape.  You  do  not  want  a 
film  to  have  anything  to  do  with  life — 
that  life  which  frustrates  and  inhibits 
you  and  of  which  you  are  unconsciously 
afraid.  You  do  not  want  a  film  which 
makes  you  feel  too  deeply,  or  think 
very  much  at  all.  You  like  typed  charac- 
ters, the  obvious  plot,  the  pet  phrases. 
There  are  stock  situations  of  which  you 
may  be  counted  on  to  laugh  or  cry,  with 
infinite  regularity.  The  hero  who  mar- 
ries the  boss's  daughter,  the  poor  girl 
who  becomes  rich — yes,  even  the  criminal 
who  breaks  jail — these,  in  truth,  are  your 
delights.  Purring  motor  cars,  vast 
houses,  beautiful  clothes,  sexy  women 
and  virile  males,  the  attentive  butler 
and  the  easy  drink — it  is  by  the  portrayal 
of  these  that  the  movies  satisfy  the 
alleged  desires  of  your  secret  heart. 

You  pretend  to  be  shocked,  but  you 
really  love  the  brittle  talk,  the  sugges- 
tive innuendo  of  gay  dialogue,  for  these 
elements    glamorize    and    make    "right" 


the  kind  of  life  you  want  but  cannot  have. 

And  how  you  love  the  happy  ending! 
It  must — it  simply  must — turn  out  all 
right,  at  least  on  film.  For  the  days  of 
your  life  are  deadly,  monotonous  and 
dull,  and  neither  gregariousness  nor  soli- 
tude, industry  nor  leisure,  morality  nor 
vice,  nor  all  your  scoffing  or  all  your 
piety,  can  quite  banish  the  deep  despair 
which  clutches  at  your  heart. 

Your  idols  are  money,  sensation,  and 
a  brand  new  car,  whatever  lip  service 
you  may  give  to  other  creeds.  You  have 
no  faith.  You  have  no  real  God. 

This  is  you,  the  moviegoing  audience. 
Or  is  it? 

If  it  is  not,  why  have  many  good  films, 
in  terms  of  box  office,  been  colossal 
flops?  Films  like  "Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinois"?  This  was  certainly  a  good 
picture.  And  where  were  you?  If  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  audience  you  are,  why 
have  you  disapprovingly  gone  to  bad 
films,  and  let  the  good  films  fail  ? 

Do  we  really  want  better  films?  The 
only  waj'  to  prove  to  producers  that  we 
mean  business  is  to  stay  away  from  bad 
films  and  to  support  the  good  films  at 
the  box  office  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents."    ■  =- 
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ABIT  shame-facedfy  the  sergeant  drew  from  his  pocket,  a  picture 
of  a  German  girl.  She  was  about  seventeen,  stocky,  healthy,  fun- 
loving.  There  was  character  in  her  face  and  an  inate,  elusive  something 
savoring  of  heroic  attitude. 

"This  family  I  lived  with,"  he  said.  "Each  member  had  an  orderly 
mind,  a  sort  of  facing  of  facts,  a  quietness."  I  looked  at  the  handsome 
lad  before  me.   His   eyes  were  far  away,  his  head   involuntarily   lifted. 

"You  are  in  love  with  her,"  I  said  softly. 

Taken  off  guard  the  soldier  stammered  a  bit.  "I'm — I'm  not  quite  sure. 
All  I  know  is  that  Gretchen  Schultz  has  something  I  miss  in  American 
girls,  since  my  return.  American  girls,  I  know,  want  excitement ;  they 
want  dances  and  movies  and  juke-box  music.  Gretchen  wants  only  to  sit 
quietly   beside   me   and   I    like   that."   • 

And  I  remembered  two  other  soldiers.  Both  had  fought  on  Okinawa, 
one  had  been  desperately  wounded.  And  in  his  delirium  this  boy  had 
loudly  raged  against  some  obscure  American  non-com  who  had  willfully 
desecrated  a  Japanese  garden  after  the  fighting  was  done,  and  used  an 
exquisite  tea-set  for  target  practice  against  a  tree.  "Tear  down  beauty, 
will  you!"  he  had  muttered  over  and  over.  "Break  things  right  and 
left !  Oh,  I  could  kill  you,  I  could  kill  you."  Tossing  angrily  from  side 
to  side,  it  was  that  memory,  rather  than  his  wounds,  which  would  not 
let   him  rest. 

The  other  lad  had  not  been  wounded.  He  told  me  many  things  about 
the  island,  its  neat  terraced  gardens,  and  the  friendly  animals.  He  said 
that  at  the  height  of  the  artillery  duels  the  tiny  goats  remained  trusting 
and  unafraid,  and  of  a  remarkable  bit  of  drama  he  witnessed  one  day. 
Haying  long  disliked  the  creatures,  a  burly  bully  had  deliberately  stood 
erect,  taken  careful  aim  and  struck  an  especially  weak  little  goat  which 
was  grazing  harmlessly  out  of  his  way.  It  fell  bleating  to  the  ground, 
but  the  bully  fell  also.  For  out  of  his  slit-trench  had  leaped  a  weary 
young  private,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  fellow  in  a  frenzy. 
His  words  were  harsh,  bitter.  They  were,  in  effect :  "Is  it  necessary  to  pile 
more  killing  upon  the  killing  it's  our  job  to  do?" 

Quietness !  Orderliness  !  A  respect  for  beauty  and  good !  Pray  God  these 
may  be  respected  wherever  found !  Pray  God  our  nation  returns  to  them ! 
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A  RARE  privilege  presented  itself  the 
other  evening  when  I  went  to  visit 
a  man  of  81  summers.  I  knew  in  advance 
that  "summers"  was  the  correct  word 
because  the  reason  for  the  interview 
lay  in  my  knowledge  that  he  was  organ- 
izing a  young  writers'  club,  and  with 
'his  name,  energy,  and  inspired  leader- 
ship was  backing  it  to  the  limit. 

I  found  a  courteous  little  man  with 
shining  white  hair,  immaculate  of  dress 
and  young  of  heart.  Somehow  he 
brought  to  mind  words  I  had  read  long 
ago,  and  which  I  now  quote  imperfectly : 
"Time  cannot  wither  him ;  nor  the  years 
enfainten  his  infinite  candle  power." 

We  talked  of  writing,  of  the  many 
books  and  articles  he  has  written  re- 
garding construction  and  efficiency  en- 
gineering, and  of  the  novel  upon  which 
he  is  now  engaged.  Yet  surprise  awaited 
me  as  I  listened,  spellbound,  to  this 
electric,  humorous,  alert  octogenarian. 
He  shelved  the  matter  of  letters,  ex- 
cused himself,  bowed  with  old-world 
courtesy,  and  left  the  room.  But  in  a 
moment  he  returned,  carrying  several 
canvasses  and  a  huge  parchment  scroll. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  painting 
only  since  he  was  seventy,  but  that 
well-known  artists  marvelled  at  the 
perfection  of  detail  and  the  rich  beauty 
of  his  color  combinations. 

He  said  they  had  professed  astonish- 
ment and  disbelief  that  the  masterpieces 
were  done  in  any  other  medium  than 
oil,  so  smooth  and  blended  and  beauti- 
ful was  the  finished  product. 
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I  nodded  in  wronder.  His  voice  went 
on.  "Those  scrolled  backgrounds.  They 
toss  the  experts  a  curve,"  and  the  little 
man  chuckled  appreciatively.  "You  see, 
my  father  made  me  study  draftsmanship 
at  night  school  when  I  was  only  twelve. 
It  never  entered  my  head  that  what  I 
learned  would  one  day  become  invalu- 
able where  the  mathematical  values  of  • 
creative  art  were  concerned.  But  it  did 
— it  did!" 

This  remarkable  man  has  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  plight  of  the 
deep-south  Negro  and  has  given  much 
of  his  time  and  money  to  bettering  his 
condition.  For  his  work  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  Crescent  City  has  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  plaque  which  reads  : 
"To  the  Dean  of  Aristocrats  of  Service." 

The  hour  grew  late  and  I  rose  to  go. 
I  thanked  him  for  an  unforgettable 
evening,  urged  him  to  get  some  rest. 

"Rest?"  (Again  that  charming  ghost 
of  a  smile.)  "I  am  letting  you  go 
merely  because  I  have  several  hours  of 
studying  to  do  before  I  go  to  bed.  I've 
taken  up  the  study  of  Greek,  you  know. 
I  find  it  fascinating." 

A  bit  dazedly  I  stumbled  out  into  the 
night.  "Greek?  At  past  eighty!" 

And  then  I  remembered  the  imagina- 
tive, curious,  compassionate  light  in  his 
arresting  blue  eyes.  Nothing  is  ever  lost. 

Suppose  this  gallant  soul  were  to  die 
tomorrow.  Would  he  not  be  away  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  experience?  Would  he  not 
have  enriched  the  months  and  'possible 
years  remaining  to  him  here  on  earth, 
prepared  his  mind  and  his  heart  even 
more  completely  for  the  fuller  life  to 
come  ? 

Faith!  There,  deep-rooted,  unvoiced, 
inspired  and  inspiring,  lay  the  evidence 
of  a  faith  in  God,  in  good,  in  a  reason 
for  being,  and  a  reason  for  becoming, 
and  growing.  —Mark  Crane 
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By  RAYMOND  E.  MUSSER 


REMEMBER  those  bleak  days  win- 
tering- on  Anzio  when  a  dugout 
served  as  a  house?  Deeper  than  the 
dread  of  the  Anzio  Express  that  cata- 
pulted out  of  the  Alban  Hills,  or  the 
double-bug-  tanks  that  crawled  toward 
you  through  the  weeds,  was  a  simple 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  go  back 
to  the  States  and  build  a  little  nest  for 
Susie  and  yourself.  It  was  3rour  greatest 
reason  to  live. 

Now  that  your  dream  has  come  true, 
you  plan  to  build  that  house  in  the  old 
hometown. 

House  on  Anzio 

On  Anzio  a  man  crawled  and  wiggled 
to  the  protected  bank  of  a  draw  or  road 
and  started  digging.  Later  he  sought  to 
fix  up  his  foxhole  a  bit.  If  a  fellow  has  a 
feeling  he  will  be  at  a  place  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  will  make  it  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  permit, 
whether  the  caves  be  the  ornamental 
ones  of  the  cliff  dwellers  of  antiquity  or 
the  system  of  dugouts  on  this  beachhead 
in  the  spring  of  '44.  Even  the  first 
Christians  of  the  Rome  area,  as  they 
dug  in  against  the  persecutions  of  Nero 
and  other  emperors  who  sought  to  blitz 
the  new .  Way,  decorated  their  cata- 
combs with  care  and  beauty. 

House-building  on  Anzio  ma}r  have 
been  simple,  but  it  wasn't  easy.  A  fox- 
hole tool  was  no  steam-shovel.  A  flue 
that  was  ample  would  make  a  target  for 


a  Kraut  "88."  Steady,  cold  rains  sent 
water  seeping  through  the  sidewalls ; 
there  were  no  haystacks  standing  near 
for  carpet  and  bedding.  The  American's 
pride — his  kitchen  and  his  bathroom — 
had  to  be  omitted.  Oh,  well :  the  Ju- 
ration doesn't  demand  a  kitchen  and 
steel  helmets  have  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses. 

Life  was  rough,  indeed ;  but  for  four 
weary,  dreary,  maddening  months  you 
lived — no,  not  lived :  existed — in  this 
make-shift  house. 

House  in  America 

Yesterday  you  signed  up  for  a  GI 
housing  loan  at  the  bank.  But  Brother, 
it  still  isn't  easy.  You'll  need  your  sym- 
pathy card.  You  go  from  place  to 
place  showing  your  priority;  but  other 
people  have  priorities,  too.  A  construc- 
tion company  sends  out  a  motor-shovel 
and  leaves  you  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
(At  least  he  didn't  have  to  dig  up  from 
under ! ) 

The  contractor  and  his  corps  of  work- 
men get  in  the  foundation;  and  remem- 
bering Italian  rains,  you  have  it  water- 
proofed. At  long  last  you  find  a  friend 
who  knows  a  man  who  knows  a  lum- 
berman, and  you  get  2x4's  and  sheath- 
ing. The  frame  goes  up,  the  roof's  put 
on,  the  paper  and  shingles  seal  up  the 
sides.  You  and  the  little  wife  paint  the 
sash  and  scrape  the  panes.  Still  later  a 
company  lets  you  have  a  bit  of  flooring. 
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A  furnace  outfit  scares  you  to  death  for 
fear  of  having  a  fireless  fall-^-the  chilling- 
memory  of  European  winter  you  want 
most  to  forget.  Well,  they  get  it  in :  but 
you  can't  buy  coal !  Strikes.  Promises. 
Commitments.  Old  customers.  So  you 
huddle  before  the  kitchen  oven !  You 
rake  the  lawn  level,  sow  grass  seed, 
cover  it  up  with  straw.  Finally  you  get 
a  couple  tons  of  coal ;  and  oh,  that  first 
evening  that  you  sit  down  and  relax 
in  your  big  chair  with  the  newspaper ! 
What  an  experience ! 

This  is  it !  Yes,  Joe ;  this  is  it ! 

It's  what  you  fought  for,  withstood 
all  the  tedium  to  come  back  to.  A  house. 
A  home. 

How  superior  to  a  cave  on  Anzio !  No 
clod  cavern,  gray  mud,  cramped  quar- 
ters. No  K-ration,  trench  feet,  rattle  of 
gunfire.  No  wet  stiff,  smelly  combat 
clothes.  No  Anzio  Annie  nor  doodle- 
bug tanks  or  "88' s."  No  moan  of  men 
or   stench  of   death.   Indeed,   all   is   ex- 


actly the  opposite;  life  is  worth  living. 

It  may  take  you  twenty  years  to  pay 
back  the  GI  loan.  So  what  ?  You're 
living,  aren't  you?  And  as  happy  as  two 
bugs  in  a  rug.  Junior  and  little  Susie 
will  enter  via  the  stork,  but  you  have 
the  nest  ready. 

The  church  bell  rings  several  blocks 
down  the  street,  and  the  four  of  you 
pen  up  the  pup  and  stroll  hand-in-hand 
to   Sunday   school   and  church  worship. 

Each  weekday  you  close  the  front 
door  behind  you  and  lift  up  your  chin 
as  you  go  to  work,  for  that  door  is 
yours,  and  inside  the  little  family  finds 
security,  protection  and  happiness.  'Tis 
a  man's  pride !  Life  is  good.  God  is  good. 
Yes,  this  is  it ! 

It  took  a  trial  at  a  temporary  house 
on  Anzio  to  make  you  fully  appreciate 
a  home  in  America.  Be  grateful  to  God, 
Joe,  that  you  got  back  at  all ;  and  prove 
that  gratitude  by  wholesome  personal 
life  and  unselfish  community  service. 
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/T  WAS  a  sunny,  warm  but  uncheerful  July  24  in  1944  on  the  Chartres  highway 
at  the  outskirts  of  St.  Lo.  For  us,  Doughboys,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  it  was  uncheerful  because  we  were  a  spearhead  for  the  Third 
Army  which  was  to  make  glorious  military  history  in  this  war  of  mankind  to 
abolish  the  dictators. 

We  had  been  at  a  rest  area  for  eight  days  and  in  the  meantime  tension  had 
been  mounting.  Everyone  could  feei  that  something  big  was  coming.  Finally  in  the 
evening  we  were  called  together  and  told  that  we  would  play  an  important  role  in 
the  annals  of  American   History. 

Later  I  found  that  I  was  to  have  the  "honor"  of  being  First  Scout.  Realizing 
what  was  past  and  with  an  instinct  of  what  to  expect,  together  with  the  looks  on 
my  Buddies'  faces  which  told  what  was  in  their  minds,  made  me  think  only  of 
prayer. 

What  happened  can  now  be  read  in  the  records  but  I  assure  you  that  prayer 
alone  was  what  carried  most  of  us  forward. 

In  these  post-war  days  I  can  only  think  how  fortunate  we  on  the  American  side 
of  the  world  really  are.  To  me  it  has  only  been  possible  through  the  infinite  mercy 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  — PVT.  RICHARD  WHOLEY,  Camp  Campbell,   Ky. 


^Freedom    will    inevitably    triumph    over   the   forces    of   disunity- 


By    BISHOP  C.    BROMLEY   OXNAM 


WE  are  told  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  Let  me  alter 'that  truism  to 
a  more  timely  one — unity  begins  at 
home.  Since  the  day  we  sought,  fought 
for  and  gained  our  independence,  unity 
has  been  the  basis  of  our  American 
strength.  It  was  incorporated  in  our  very 
name. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  there  should 
now  be  convened  in  the  United  States 
a  great  assemblage  of  freemen  working 
to  solve,  in  international  terms,  the 
everyday  problems  of  human  relation- 
ships. With  this  gathering  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  see  world  unity  beginning 
at  home — our  home. 

No  more  appropriate  site  could  be 
chosen.  For.  this  country  of  ours  is  a 
vast  laboratory  where  many  varied 
groups  of  people  have  experimented  in 
the  science  of  human  relationships.  In 
successfully  cultivating  that  science,  we 
have  proved  that  people  of  different  races 
and  creeds  can  live  and  work  together 
in  peace.  We  have  proved  that  a  people 
devoted  to  freedom  will  Inevitably  tri- 
umph over  the  forces  of  disunity. 

We  have  had  many  such  triumphs  in 
the  past.  The  Know-Nothing  Party,  the 
Black  Legion,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Christian  Front — many  such  ugly  move- 
ments, trading  on  racial  and  religious 
bigotry,  have  tried  to  make  headway 
among  us.  But  Americans  have  always 
risen  to  defeat  them.  Having  reared  a 
great  democracy  upon  the  Brotherhood 
of  Alan,  we  are  quick  to  recognize  the 
hallmark  of  tyranny — the  base  appeal  to 
turn  against  our  neighbor  and  trespass 
on  his  rights. 


Respect  for  human  rights  is  embodied 
in  our  Constitution,  affirmed  in  our  courts 
and  nourished  in  our  schools.  Flowering 
in  the  boundless  energy  and  talents  of 
our  people  weathering  the  storms  of 
depression  and  war,  our  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  individual  has  proved 
the  bulwark  of  security  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  dedicated 
to  that  belief.  For,  on  this  closely  knit 
globe,  peace  is  transient  and  tottering 
unless  we  succeed  in  protecting  the  in- 
dividual human  rights  of  people  every- 
where. In  asserting  "the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person"  and  "the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  of  na- 
tions large  and  small,"  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  stands  solidly  upon  the 
basic  precepts  of  religion,  set  forth  by 
the  prophets  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
alike ;  tried,  tested  and  defended  by  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

The  full  measure  of  our  support  goes 
to  the  men  and  women  now  gathered 
here  to  translate  these  ideals  into  action. 

The  foundations  for  one  world  are 
being  laid  in  the  United  States.  World 
unity  is  beginning  here — at  home.  But 
it  is  in  the  homes  and  communities  of 
each  one  of  us  that  the  impetus  to  solve 
the  tough,  everyday  human  problems  of 
living  together  has  Its  origin.  It  is  there 
that  liberty  of  conscience  and  recognition 
of  the  dignity  of  man  find  their  first 
roots. 

It  is  there  that  the  men  and  women 
of  good  will",  delegates  of  the  fifty-four 
United  Nations,  will  find  their  inspira- 
tion. 
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f[E  first  people  to  discover  New 
Zealand  sailed  over  a  part  of  the 
same  ocean  routes  that  American  troop- 
ships followed  in  World  War  II.  They 
were  Maoris,  and  sailed  to  New  Zealand 
from  Raiatea,  near  Tahiti,  in  open 
canoes  made  from  hollowed-out  logs, 
about  150  years  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

In  1642  Abel  Janszoon  Tasman,  a 
Dutchman  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
pioneers  who  founded  New  York,  made 
landfall  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  He  was  searching  for  the  great 
southern  continent  which,  in  those  days, 
geographers  believed  stretched  from 
Australia  to  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  of  South  America.  Tasman 
gave  the  country  its  name,  after  the 
Dutch  province  of  Zealand. 

Americans  were  among  the  first 
whites  to  visit  New  Zealand.  Whalers 
from  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  used 
to  set  up  their  whaling  stations  on  the 
New  Zealand  coast.  But  in  1840  the 
British  began  organized  settlement  and 
sent  out  a  Governor,  Captain  Hobson, 
who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  with 
the  Maoris. 

Settlers  poured  in  steadily  after  that, 
some  coming  in  organized  parties  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  and 
others  rushing  to  gold  fields  which  were 
discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  There-  were  several  lengthy 
wars  with   the   Maoris,   but  there  has 


Note:  .Continuing:  our  articles  in  this  series, 
we  present  New  Zealand.  Information  in  this 
series  is  used  with  the  permission  of  the 
War    Department,    Washington,    D.    C. 
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been  complete  peace  with  them  since 
1870,  and  now' the  Maoris  are  citizens 
on  an  equal  status  with  anyone  else. 

One  invention  which  played  an  enor- 
mous part  in  the  development  of  New 
Zealand  was  refrigeration.  This  allowed 
New  Zealand  to  supply  Britain  and 
other  distant  countries  with  butter, 
cheese,  and  meat  which  she  could  pro- 
duce easily  from  her  rich  farm  lands. 
Since  the  end  of  the  last  century  New 
Zealand  has  become,  to  a  large  extent, 
Britain's  dairy  farm. 

Meet  the   People 

In  appearance,  the  ordinary  New 
Zealander  is  usually  a  man  of  one  .or 
two  types:  either  a  fairly  big  man  just 
under  six  feet  with  big,  distinctive  fea- 
tures, or  a  short,  neatly-built  fellow 
with  small  features.  But  they  both  are 
likely  to  have  the  same  quizzical,  some- 
what skeptical,  humorous  approach  to 
life.  They  work  hard  and  play  hard. 
Many  of  them  are  farmers,  for  theirs 
is  primarily  a  farming  country. 

They  tend  to  be  more  reserved  than 
we  do,  but  that  is  mainly  a  difference  in 
the  way  they  express  themselves.  Actu- 
ally they're  a  pioneering  crowd,  ex- 
tremely democratic  and  without  class 
distinctions.  Nobody  is  very  poor  and 
nobody  is  very  rich. 

The  New  Zealand  male  is  singularly 
helpful  as  well  as  self-reliant.  He  can 
do  almost  anything  from  cooking  a  meal 
to  building  a  house,  or  from  darning  his 
socks  to  felling  a  tree  or  breaking  in  a 
horse.  He  likes  "handy  men." 

There  are  no  striking  differences  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  New  Zea- 
land in  ordinary  social  life,  and  you 
should  find  it  easy  to  get  along:.  The 
New  Zealand  accent  may  seem  strange 
to  you  so  don't  be  surprised  if  they  also 
smile  at  your  accent  and  language. 
They  will  probably  call  you  Yanks  or 
Yankees,  whether  you  come  from  the 
North  or  from  the  South,  and  will  say 
you  have  a  Yankee  accent  even  if  you 
speak  with  a  South  Carolina  drawl. 
Women  will  be  pleased,  but  will  think  it 
a  little  strange,  when  you  say  "yes 
ma'am"  to  them,  though  men  will  not 
think  it  strange  to  hear  "yes  sir." 

The    Maoris 

The  New  Zealand  natives  are  called 
the  Maoris,  pronounced  "mow"  to  rhyme 
with  "cow"  and  "rie."  The  correct 
plural  is  Maori  but  you  will  find  most 
people  putting  an  s  on  the  end.  These 
New  Zealand  natives  are  first  cousins 
of  the  Hawaiians  and  are  a  proud,  tough, 
fighting  race  who  have  won  a  status 
of  complete  equality  with  the  white  peo- 
ple in  New  Zealand.  They  sailed  across 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  Pacific,  in 
open  canoes,  without  the  compass  or 
any  navigating  instruments.  They  waged 
long  wars  with  the  first  settlers  often  in 
a  spirit  of  almost  medieval  chivalry. 
In  one  battle  last  century  a  Maori  tribe 
had  a  British  Regiment  surrounded. 
They  found  that  the  British  were  run- 
ning short  of  ammunition  and  food,  so 
the  Maori  Chief  sent  in  a  messenger  and 
said  that  they  didn't  like  to  fight  on  in- 
ferior terms  and,  therefore,  they  would 
send  in  some  powder  and  shot  and  food. 
This  they  did,  and  then  they  got  down 
to  fighting  again. 


The  present  Maoris  go  to  schools  and 
universities,  have  a  Cabinet  Minister  of 
their  own  race,  and  four  Maori  members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Their 
Maori  Battalion  has  been  the  most 
famous  unit  of  all  the  New  Zealand 
troops  in  the  present  war.  You  will  find 
that  there  is  no  color  bar  and  that 
Maoris  eat  in  the  same  restaurants, 
travel  in  the  same  trains. 

You  will  find  them  dignified  and 
musical.  They  sing  songs  of  the  Hawai- 
ian type  and  have  many  beautiful  dances. 
To  see  them  dance  you  will  have  to  go 
to  a  Maori  concert  or  one  of  the  Maori 
areas  like  Rotorua,  because  there  are 
no  Maori  entertainment  clubs  or  any- 
thing of  that  type. 

The    Country 

New  Zealand  is  a  small  country  in 
comparison  with  the  United  States.  The 
area  of  the  three  islands  (North  Island, 
South  Island,  and  tiny  Stewart  Island) 
total  103,043  square  miles.  That  about 
equals  the  size  of  New  York  State  and 
Illinois  put  together.  The  population 
(1,641,000)  would  just  about  go  into 
Detroit  or  the  Borough  of   Manhattan. 

There  are  no  very  large  cities.  The 
largest,  Auckland  (pronounced  "awk- 
land"),  in  the  north,  has  220,000  people. 
Other  cities  that  you  will  hear  a  lot 
about  are  Wellington,  Christchurch, 
and  Dunedin. 

The  mountains  rise  highest  in  the 
South  Island,  the  Southern  Alps,  the 
top  peak  being  Mount  Cook  (12,349 
feet).  There  are  many  extinct  vol- 
canoes in  the  North  Island,  and  one 
active  one,  Ngauruhoe,  which  blows 
off  every  so  often.  Earthquakes  are  rare, 
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but  do  happen,  and  are  pretty  violent 
when  they  do. 

The  principal  towns  are  all  con- 
nected by  railways  and  roads.  The  rail- 
ways are  government-owned,  and,  be- 
cause they  are  all  narrow-guage,  will 
seem  slow  in  comparison  to  rail  travel 
in  the  United  States. 

The  country  has  no  native  wild  ani- 
mals, but  there"  are  w7ild  pigs,  deer,  and 
millions  of  rabbits.  Rabbits,  originally 
imported,  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  as 
to  become  a  menace  to  farmers,  and 
hunting  them  is  a  great  New  Zealand 
winter  industry. 

Their  Seasons   Different 

Since  this  country  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  seasons  are  the  opposite 
of  ours.  It  is  winter  from  June  to 
August  and  summer  from  December  to 
February.  Christmas  and  New  Year 
are  summer  holidays,  with  Easter  in  the 
fall  and  Labor  Day  in  the  spring.  And 
just  to  confuse  you  a  little  more,  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  is  colder 
than  the  northern. 

The  climate  is  rather  like  that  of  the 
United  States — California,  Oregon  and 
Washington — except  that  on  the  moun- 
tains and  foothills  there  is  seldom  any 
snow.  There  is  plenty  of  rain,  much 
more  than  in  most  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  winter  months.  Sum- 
mers are  fairly  cool,  heat  waves  are 
rare,  and  you  will  notice  that  there  is 
almost  always  a  slight  wind.  This 
sweeps  away  the  haze  and  gives  the 
country  an  extraordinarily  clear  atmos- 
phere. 

Wellington,  the  capital,  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  winds — the  "southerly  bust- 
ers" ;  they  say  you  can  tell  a  Welling- 
tonian  anywhere  in  the  world  because 
he  clutches  his  hat  instinctively  as  he 
turns  a  street  corner. 

New  Zealand  is  a  British  Dominion. 


That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  belong  to 
Britain,  but  is  an  independent  nation, 
which  is  voluntarily  a  member  of  the 
'British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  such 
as  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa.  All  are  free  and  equal  and  fly 
their  own  flags  as  well  as  the  Union 
Jack.  The  King  of  England  is  the 
titular  head  and  he  is  represented  in 
New  Zealand  by  a  Governor-General ; 
but  neither  the  King  nor  the  Gover- 
nor-General exercises  any  real  political 
power,  and  the  country  is  governed  by 
its  own  parliament.  In  League  of  Na- 
tions meetings  for  instance,  New  Zea- 
land sometimes  expressed  views  very 
different   from  those   of    Britain. 

England  can't  declare  war  or  make 
peace  or  sign  treaties  for  any  Domin- 
ion. New  Zealand  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Japan  itself  and  raised 
its  own  Army. 

New  Zealand  has  its  own  Minister 
in  Washington  and  everyone  agrees 
that  relations  between  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States  will  be  more 
than  ever  important  as  time  goes  on. 
The  Parliament,  which  meets  in  Well- 
ington, is  very  much  like  the  British — 
an  upper  house  appointed  by  .the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  having  very  limited 
powers,  and  a  lower  house  elected  every 
three  years  by  the  people.  The  party 
winning  the  most  seats  forms  the  gov- 
ernment in  power,  headed  by  the  party 
leader,  who  becomes  Prime  Minister, 
and  a  Cabinet  of  about  twelve  other 
ministers. 

How  They   Make   Their   Living 

New  Zealand  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  farming  countries 
in  the  world.  From  New  Zealand's 
agricultural  areas  and  modern  factories 
are  turned  out  huge  quantities  of  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

The   other   main   industry   in   the   is- 
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lands  is  sheep  farming-,  both  for  wool 
and  for  the  meat  and  hides.  The  wild, 
hilly  country  is  used  for  wool  sheep 
while  the  sheep  and  lambs  intended  for 
meat  are  fattened  up  on  the  flat  country 
where  pasture  and  root  crops  are  grown 
for  them. 

Unlike  Australia,  New  Zealand  has 
relatively  few  really  large  sheep  ranches 
called  "stations."  The  few  there  are  lie 
mostly  in  the  hilly  back  country 
("Back  blocks").  On  the  other  hand, 
the  small  farmer  (called  a  "cocky") 
is  the  typical  figure  in  New  Zealand 
country  life. 

Agriculture   and   Mining 

Agriculture  is  less  important.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  potatoes  are  widely  cul- 
tivated but  not  for  export.  Root  crops 
and  alfalfa  (called  "lucerne")  are 
grown  for  feed.  You'll  see  practically 
no   corn. 

Mining  is  mostly  limited  to  coal. 
There  are  no  large  iron  mines  and 
hence  no  large  iron  and  steel  industry. 
New  Zealand  lacks  petroleum,  cotton, 
rayon,  aluminum,  copper  and  paper,  and 
therefore  depends  on  imports  for  many 
raw  materials  as  well  as  manufactured 
goods.  It  lives  by  exchanging  its  farm 
products  for  those  items  manufactured  by 
Europe  and  America.  It  thus  has  a 
very  large  foreign  trade,  more  than 
three-quarters   of  it  with   Britain. 

New  Zealanders  speak  English  with 
an  accent  all  their  own.  It  is  apt  to 
sound  a  bit  like  English  cockney  to 
American  ears,  although  it  really  isn't. 
Such  words  as  "now"  are  given  a  rather 
nasal  pronounciation  like  "neow." 
Words  like  "day"  sometimes  sound  a 
little  like  "die."  There  is  a  story,  prob- 
ably untrue,  of  a  child  who  was  asked 
to  describe  a  bison.  He  said,  "A  bison 
is  what  you  wash  your  hands  and  fice 
in." 
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As  in  Australia  and  Great  Britain, 
many  words  have  different  meanings 
or  are  used  differently.  Thus,  a  biscuit 
is  called  a  scone  and  an  undershirt  is 
called  a  singlet. 

If  you  visit  New  Zealand,  you're  go- 
ing to  like  the  country  and  its  people. 
American  troops  have  made  plenty  of 
firm  friends  and  thereby  paved  the  way 
for  you.  You'll  soon  feel  at  home,  par- 
ticularly if  you  remember  from  the  be- 
ginning that  you  have  plenty  to  learn, 
especially  from  the  New  Zealanders 
themselves.  No  warnings  are  needed  by 
any  man  of  common  sense  and  good  will. 

Always  remember  that  it  will  take 
mutual  cooperation  and  mutual  under- 
standing to  win  the  peace.  If  you  make 
friends  wherever  you  go,  you  are  not 
only  doing  a  fine  job  for  yourself  and 
your  country,  but  for  humanity  and  the 
future  of  the  world. 


(Left)    Delegates 
dent    Christian    Con 
Do  Kovcn  Foundatii, 
Wis.     One    hundi 
of  15  denomination: 


(Right)  More  ti 
youth  gathered  at  B\ 
Z'ersity,  I ndianapoh 
Dr.  E,  Stanley  Join- 
India  missionary, 
left  to  right  are:  ili 
McPherson,  Dr. 
McFall,  Dr.  J  one: 
Moomazv  and  Da) 


RNS  photoi 
(Above)  German  prisoners  of  war  in- 
terned by  Allies  at  Rimini,  Italy,  hear 
Pastor  Adolf  Freudenbcrg,  Secretary 
of    the    World    Council    of    Churches 


(Below)  John  Foster  Dulles,  at  left, 
and  Frank  M.  Tot  ten  watch  four  vets, 
representing  780,000  ex-servicemen  in 
Presbyterian  Churches,  organize  a 
Council  to  assist  in  Restoration 
Drive    to    raise    27    million    dollars 


Fan  Mail 

By  Milton  Rogers,  Jr. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

y  I  was  A  member  of  the  SMCL  while 
in  the  Army  and  now  that  most  of  us 
have  returned  home,  I  take  an  active 
part  in  our  church.  I  have  found  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  thoughts  in  The 
Link  to  make  us  think  and  live  for 
Christ  in  our  everyday  life.  .  .  .  We 
plan  to  use  Link  in  our  fellowship  class 
in  our  church. 

By  Ruth  McGuffee 
Mississippi  College, 
Clinton,  Miss. 

f  For  fifteen  months  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  was 
a  constant  reader  of  3^our  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  magazine,  The  Link. 
I  am  now  enrolled  in  the  Christian 
supported  college  of  my  state,  and  I 
have  found  your  magazine  most  helpful 
and  interesting  in  the  preparation  of 
devotional  and  educational  talks  and 
programs. 

By  Dr..  William  F.  Sollmann 
Professor,  Pendle  Hill,  Pa. 

f  I  appreciate  highly  your  sending  me 
your  magazine  which  was  one  contribu- 
tion more  to  my  Americanization.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  know  that  periodical 
during  the  war,  but  this  country  is  so 
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incredibly  rich  on  good  publications  that 
one  can  know  only  a  small  part  of  them. 
I  always  marvel  at  the  skill  with  which 
many  religious  periodicals  are  edited  in 
this  county  and  how  truly  human  they 
are.  It  was  the  fault  of  too'  many 
churches  in  Europe  that  the}^  approached 
the  people  in  too  serious  a  mood.  Reli- 
gion is  life  and  has  to  penetrate  all 
human  activities.  I  am  so  glad  that  your 
periodical  reflects  that  type  of  religion. 

By  Kathleen  L.  Seaton 
Los  Angles,  Calif. 

f  I  enjoyed  the  Link  very  much  while 
in  the  Navy  and  wish  to  send  it  to  my 
cousin  who  was  also  in  the  armed 
forces.  I  am  sure  he  will  enjoy  the 
magazine  as  much  as  I  have. 

By  S/Sgt.  James  Ligett,  Jr. 

Lansing,  Kansas 

•f  Since  my  return  from  overseas,  I've 
intended  writing  you  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  your  magazine.  To  be 
sure  it  was  one  of  the  best  received  in 
the  Pacific  and  I  believe  we  received  it 
from  the  very  first  issue.  I  still  receive 
it  through  the  YMCA  here. 

By  Robert  F.  Meuler 

Zion  Church,  Evangelical  &  Reformed, 
Burlington,  Iowa 

1  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
in   behalf  of  the   congregation   of   Zion 
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Church,  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  service  you  have  made  pos- 
sible for  the  service  men.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  the  men,  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  of  Link.  As 
long  as  Zion  has  men  in  the  service,  we 
want  to  keep  The  Link  available  for 
them. 

By  Ch.  John  H.  Gable,  Jr. 
Nezv  Cumberland  (Pa.)  General  Depot 
1  I  AM  of  the  opinion  that  the  publica- 
tion, The  Link  is  one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  finest,  pieces  of  Christian  litera-s 
ture  to  be  found  anywhere,  especially 
for  service  men.  It  is  desired  therefore 
that  such  a  splendid  piece  of  literature 
be  made  available  to  us  in  the  quantities 
expressed  in  the  above  paragraphs.  For 
your  continued  helpfulness  in  strengthen- 
ing the  spiritual  life  of  the  members  of 
our  command,  we  shall  be  eternally 
grateful. 

By  Pvt.  Leslie  G.  Kennon 

Yokaluma,   Japan 

f  We  receive  Link  every  month,  and 
it  is  by  far  the  most  widely  read  and 
appreciated  magazine  in  the  religious 
line  that  we  handle.  I  personally  have 
especially  enjoyed  the  articles  on  mar- 
riage. 

By  Ch.  Samuel  B.  Bennett 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■f  As  to  the  value  of  Link,  all  I  need 
say  at  this  time  is  that  the  men  come 
into  this  office  and  ask  for  Link.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  magazine  that  has 
been  published  for  the  men  and  the 
chaplains. 

By  Sgt.  Raymond  L.  Horne 

Hdqtrs.   Co.  A.D.,  APO   942, 
Seattle,   Washington 

•f  As  for  any  suggestions  from  myself, 
I  hardly  see  where  any  are  needed,  as 


it  seems  to  me  that  those  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  material,  subjects, 
etc.,  have  done  a  superior  job.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a 
little  extra  stress  could  be  put  on  the 
subject  of  service  men  and  women  being 
or  continuing  faithful  and  obedient  to 
God,  Church  and  relatives  back  home. 
The  reason  for  my  thought  on  this  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  I've  heard 
boys  saying,  upon  entering  the  Army, 
"Well,  I'm  in  the  Army  now  and  I  can 
clo  whatever  I  want  to."  Or,  "I  know  I 
shouldn't  do  it,  but  I'm  in  the  Army  and 
everybody  else  is  doing  it."  Surely  cir- 
cumstances are  not  sufficient  for  ex- 
cuses on  righteous  living.  We  must  be 
faithful  wherever  we  are,  or  in  what- 
ever circumstances  we  may  find  -our- 
selves. 

By  F.  Edward  Nicolas 

Congregational  Church, 
West  Somerville,   Mass. 

f  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 

to  acquaint  you  with  a  new — to  me use 

of  your  magazine  Link. 

Conducting  services  aboard  my  ship 
during  the  war  with  the  aid  of  your 
magazine  has  now  proven  even  a  greater 
asset  in  my  work  here  at  home  with  the 
Young  Adults  of  our  church.  Returning 
home,  I  found  no  group  or  class  for 
fellows  and  girls  of  eighteen  and  up. 
With  all  the  fellows  returning  home, 
like  myself,  we  looked  to  the  church  to 
help  us  get  acquainted  again  with  our 
pld  Sunday  school  classmates.  We  met 
with  our  Pastor  and  arranged  a  pro- 
gram for  Sunday  nights.  Then  I  re- 
membered Link,  and  how  we  used  the 
articles  in  it  for  discussions  when  I  was 
in  the  service.  ...  So,  I  would  just  like 
to  pass  this  on  to  returning  fellows  that 
Link  also  has  its  place  in  civilian  life 
as  well  as  in  the  service. 
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By  Rev.  Harold  L.  Ogden 

First  Presbyterian    Church, 
Carthage,  Missouri 

f  I  am  a  reserve  chaplain  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy  now  serving  as  minister  of 
this  church.  I  found  The  Link  invalu- 
able in  carrying  on  the  principles  of 
3^oung  people's  meetings  while  in  the 
service,  and  would  very  much  like  to 
have  the  magazine  for  my  work  among 
the  young  people  here. 

By  Pvt.  Luther  Lankford 

Hdqtrs.    Detachment,    APO    952, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

f  I  AM  a  soldier  still  in  active  duty. 
During  nry  period  of  service  in  the 
Army,  I  have  become  a  very  faithful 
reader  of  Link.  Any  person  having  a 
desire  to  live  as  God  wills  them,  will 
have  a  much  stronger  determination 
after  reading  Link.  I  especially  like 
"Whom  God  Hath  Joined,"  and  will  say 
that  the  magazine  helps  to  build  our 
morale  and  our  morals.  Link  has  done 
so  much,  for  me  in  helping  me  in  my 
everyday  life.  .  .  .  The  spiritual  guidance 
found  in  the  articles  has  given  me 
strength  and  courage.  .  .  .  The  stories, 
too,  are  helpful. 

Reports  on  SMCL  Units 

/  SciILANGENBAD,    GERMANY!    A    group 

of  eleven  enlisted  men,  accompanied  by 
Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Bays,  all  from  the 
European  Aviation  Engineer  Command 
Headquarters,  spent  three  days  at  As- 
smannshausen,  Germany  in  a  religious 
retreat.  The  retreat  was  held  with  the 
men  still  on  duty  status  in  order  to 
promote  better  moral  and  religious 
ideals  among  the  men. 

In  discussions  emphasis  was  placed 
on  religion  and  religious  conduct.  Soon 
after  arrival,  the  group  met  for  a  song 
and  prayer  service.  Each  of  the  re- 
maining  days   was    started   with   exer- 


cise periods,  followed  by  morning  de- 
votions. After  breakfast,  the  group  had 
class  periods,  including  Bible  study, 
worship  periods  and  groups  discussions. 
A  campfire  service,  conducted  as  a 
shipwreck  service  with  all  men  taking 
part,  was  the  high  point  of  the  three 
days.  We  chose  as  a  site  for  the  meet- 
ing a  high  bluff  overtaking  Assmanns- 
hausen  and  the  Rhine  River.  During  the 
services,  religious  ideals  were  once  again 
established  and  new  resolutions  made 
by  those  attending. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. :  "Our  League  unit 
here  began  with  a  succession  of  small 
Bible  classes  in  the  Chaplain's  Office 
every  Tuesday  night  at  7:00.  The 
Chaplain  directed  it  and  we  managed 
to  learn  a  great  amount  about  the 
parables  even  though  we  met  once .  a 
week  and  had  a  relatively  small  at- 
tendance. 

"The  next  most  important  step  in  our 
growth  was  gaining  access  to  a  small 
sound-proof  room  where  there  was  a 
piano  which  would  aid  us  immensely  in 
our  singing.  Not  long  after  we  had  been 
established  in  this  room,  the  Chaplain 
suggested  that  we  form  into  a  regular 
SMCL  unit  and  elect  officers. 

"We  elected  our  officers  soon  after- 
ward and  sent  in  our  application  for 
registration.  We  are  now  growing 
steadily.  .  .  . 

"This  League  unit  was  in  effect  some 
time  before,  so  it  is  really  only  a  matter 
of  reorganization. 

Officers  of  the  League  unit  at  the 
N.A.S.  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  include, 
president,  Stanford  E.  Linzey ;  vice- 
president,  K.  W.  Vining;  secretary- 
treasurer,  S.  J.  Hughes.  Bryce  A. 
Ringsdorf  was  vice-president  of  this 
active  unit  until  his  transfer. 

"Chaplain  Charles  H.  Hey,  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  group." 


(Right)  "Men  from 
the  world's  loneliest 
outpost"  Walrus  Bay, 
Greenland,  300  miles 
above  Arctic  Circle. 
(Left  to  right)  T/Sgt. 
Donald  C.  Hoston; 
T/Sgt.  Clifford  N. 
Underbill;  S/Sqt.  W. 
R.  West;  M/Sgt. 
Kenneth  W .  Kelson 
receiving  azvard  from 
B.  Gen.  Dale  V.  Gaf 
ney,  Spokane,  Wash. 
S/Sgt.  David  W 
Lunccford;  T/Sgt 

Douglas  F.  Stczvard, 
T/Sgt.  Thomas  C.  Fil 
son;  Sqt.  Ralph  H 
Dutton;  S/Sgt.  A.  B 
Root,  S/Sgt.  M. 
Can  tli  en. 
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Part  I 
Via  Air 

DON'T  think  for  a  minute  that  you 
have  no  chance  in  this  glamorous 
business  because  you  didn't  sport  a  set 
of  wings  on  3^our  uniform.  We  dis- 
covered— on  a  scouting  tour  for  this 
article — dozens  of  worth-while  jobs  back 
of  the  boys  who  take  to  the  air. 

First,  we  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
United  Airline  office.  There,  during  an 
hour-and-a-half  interview  in  an  upstairs 
business  office,  the  downstairs  sales  de- 
partment moved  into  larger  quarters. 
This  was  an  eye-opener  on  the  way 
transportation  via  the  air  is  expanding 
as  people  become  more  and  more  air- 
minded  in  their  travels. 

In  the  Traffic  and  Sales  Department 
of  the  United  Airline,  Mr.  Morgan 
Nickells  listed  the  following  types  of 
jobs  as  available  in  the  Philadelphia 
area ;  and  which  are  typical  of  openings 
in  other  cities  where  this  company  oper-, 
ates :  District  Traffic  Sales  Manager, 
Assistant  District  Traffic  Sales  Man- 
ager, Chief  of  Cargo  Sales,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Cargo  Sales,  Auditors,  Stenog- 
raphers, Switchboard  Operator,  Office 
Supervisor,  Salesman,  Chief  Counter 
Sales  Agent,  Senior  Counter  Sales 
Agent,  Counter  Sales  Agents,  Porters. 

Replying  to  a  question  concerning 
future  opportunities,  Mr.  Nickells  said: 
"As   our   work  grows   our   office   force 
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will  increase  in  numbers  rather  than  in 
additional  types  of  jobs." 

As  in  most  airlines,  United  has  care- 
fully defined  and  fully  described  each 
type  of  job  in  a  Job  Classification  book. 
Thus  each  new  employee  will  know 
exactly  about  performance  require- 
ments, working  conditions,  and  what  he 
will  have  to  do  to  go  places  in  the 
company.  Let's  see,  for  example,  what 
is  given  about  the  job  titled  Counter 
Sales  Agent — A.  This  worker  -  reports 
to  the  Senior  Counter  Sales  Agent.  His 
job  is  defined  thus: 

Responsible  for  intelligent  and  aggressive 
sale  of  the  Company's  transportation  services 
to  persons  who  present  themselves  at  the 
company's  ticket  counters;  handles  all  ar- 
rangements for  air  travel  over  the  company's 
system  where  possible,  otherwise  arranges  for 
space  on  other  airlines;  this  includes  supply- 
ing all  information  relative  to  fare,  schedules, 
connections,  baggage  limits,  the  company's 
routes  and  operations,  ticketing  the  passenger, 
collecting  the  fare  in  cash  or  supporting 
authority  and  completing  the  transaction. 
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Detailed  explanations  of  all  these 
duties  are  given  in  the  Job  Classifica- 
tion book;  likewise  information  that 
high-school  education  is  required.  It  is 
pointed  out,  too,  that  although  some 
college  training  is  desirable,  two  years' 
experience  in  general  business  may  be 
substituted  for  this  requirement.  Experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  public,  such  as 
receptionist,  department  stores  sales  or 
the  like,  is  preferred.  You  will  have  one 
month  on-the-job  training  to  acquaint 
3'ou  with  procedures  and  general  in- 
formation needed  to  meet  exacting 
customers. 

Figuring  fares  and  making  correct 
change  required  above  average  accuracy. 
Moreover,  you  will  need  plenty  of  in- 
genuity and  good  judgment  in  answer- 
ing some  of  the  passengers'  questions. 
Tact,  too,  will  be  required  in  handling 
complaints. 

A  forty-hour,  five-day  week  is  usual 
for  counter  sales  agents,  although  you 
may  be  on  a  rotating  shift  which  covers 
from  5 :30  a.m.  to  midnight  except 
where  service  is  maintained  around  the 
clock.  This  is  chiefly  a  standing  job 
which  means  that  you  must  not  only 
meet  the  company's  medical  standards 
but  have  strong  underpinnings  as  well. 
The  counter  agents  we  observed  had 
phones  clamped  to  their  shoulders  so 
that  they  could  do  two  jobs  at  once. 

Varied   Opportunities 

We"  cannot  give  detailed  information 
about  all  the  jobs  Mr.  Nickells  listed, 
but  we'd  like  to* say  a  few  words  about 
two  in  the  higher  brackets — places  you 
may  head  for  when  you  begin  on  the 
bottom  rung.  First  is  Chief  of  Cargo 
Sales.  This  indivdual  is  responsible  for 
meeting  the  company's  estimates  ,  on 
revenues  from  transportation  of  air  mail, 
express  and  freight  in  the  district.  This 
is    done   through    administrative    super- 


vision of  cargo  salesmen  and  through 
functional  supervision  of  cargo  activi- 
ties of  other  salesmen  and  personnel  in 
the  District  and  Sales  Office.  He  reports 
to  the  District  and  Sales  Manager. 

Two  years  of  college  is  required  for 
this  job  with  emphasis  on  courses  in 
economics,  business  administration, 
public  speaking,  marketing  and  sales- 
manship. Three  years  of  direct  outside 
sales  experience  is  demanded  or  two 
years  of  passenger  or  cargo  sales. 
Imagination,  analytical  ability,  initiative, 
enthusiasm,  self-confidence  and  capacity 
for  self-direction — as  well  as  ability  to 
direct  others — are  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. Neat  appearance  and  a  courteous, 
friendly  manner  are  musts  for  contacts 
with  customers  in  person.  A  pleasing- 
telephone    voice    is    likewise    necessary. 

Overseeing  and  Direction  of  Sales  Efforts 

Here's  the  definition  of  the  second 
big  job:  District  Traffic  and  Sales 
Manager,  who  is  administratively  re- 
sponsible for  the  overseeing  and  direc- 
tion of  all  company  sales  efforts  and 
traffic  activity  and  for  the  attainment  of 
the  company's  objectives  in  the  district. 
This  person  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  interpretation  of  the  company's 
policies,  ideals  and  philosophy  to  the 
public  and  endeavors  to  maintain  fav- 
orable public  relations  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  all  civic  and  business 
affairs  in  the  community. 

Responsibilities  in  this  job  are  very 
great,  requiring  ingenuity  and  judgment 
in  handling  problems  of  administrative 
nature.  You  must  be  a  quick  decisive 
thinker,  a  good  judge  of  human  nature, 
must  understand  people  and  be  able  to 
gain  their  confidence.  Althou'gh  this 
job  is  on  a  five-day,  forty-hour-week 
basis  there  will  be  considerable  over- 
time in  attending  evening  meetings 
where  you   may  be   responsible  for   the 
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program  at  regular  intervals.  You  may 
be  subject  to  twenty-four  hour  call. 

Before  leaving  this  office,  we  glanced 
over  the  list  of  jobs  in  Traffic  and  Sales 
at  General  Headquarters.  Here  were: 
Director  of  Traffic  and  Sales,  Regional 
Manager  of  Traffic  and  Sales,  Manager 
of  Passenger  Sales,  Manager  of  Cargo 
Sales,  Traffic  Manager,  Sales  Control 
and  Budget  Manager.  There  were  su- 
perintendents of  the  following  sections : 
Foreign  and  Agency  Sales,  Interline 
Sales,  Merchandising,  School  and  Col- 
lege Service,  Ticket  Offices,  Air  Ex- 
press Sales,  Air  Freight  Sales,  Air- 
truck  Sales,  Perishable  Traffic,  Postal 
Service.  And  there  were  Supervisors 
of :  Passenger  rates  and  tariffs,  Cargo 
rates  and  tariffs,  Traffic  budgets,  Quick 
Reference  Guide.  Other  jobs  included: 
Charter  Service  Coordinator,  Assistant 
to  Regional  Manager  of  Traffic  and 
Sales,  Assistant  to  Traffic  Manager, 
and  Travel  Information  Compiler. 

Operations  and  Maintenance  Jobs 

Now  for  a  look  at  operations  and 
maintenance  jobs  available  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Southwest  Airport.  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Clarey,  station  manager  for  United 
Air  Lines,  listed  the  following  types  of 
jobs  from  his  Job  Classification  book: 
Chief  Station  Agent,  Station  Agent 
A,  B.  C,  D ;  Air  Freight  Agent ;  Station 
Clerk;  Chief  Passenger  and  Reserva- 
tions Agent;  Senior  Passenger  Agent; 
Passenger  Agent  (A  and  B)  ;  Senior 
Reservation  Agent;  Reservation  Agents 
(A  and  B)  ;  Station  Manager;  Me- 
chanics; Stenographers  (A  and  B)  ; 
Radio  Operator  ;  Typist ;  Clerk ;  Porter. 

Mr.  Clarey  was  justifiably  proud  of 
United  Airlines'  organization  plan. 

"A  new  man  can  follow  this  plan," 
he  said,  "and  know  rather  definitely  how 
high  he  can  climb  in  a  given  time.  Let's 
say  he  starts  as  a  D-class  Station  agent. 


In  six  months  he  should  be  in  C-class, 
in  six  months  more  in  B-class — then, 
after  a  year,  he  should  reach  A-class. 
After  that,  yearly  promotions  are  usual." 

GI  training — up  to  4,000  hours — is 
available  for  all  operations  and  main- 
tenance jobs  at  United.  "Most  of  our 
men  are  above  $200  per  month  by  the 
time  they  have  4,000  hours  with  us," 
Mr.  Clarey  added. 

All  these  jobs  are  supporting  the 
workers  who  actually  take  to  the  air. 
Pilots  are  classified — at  United,  as  in 
other  air  lines — as  Captain,  First  Officer 
(acting  as  either  reserve  pilot  or  co- 
pilot— or  both).  Steward  and  Stewardess 
are  jobs  on  all  planes  as  well.  For  over- 
seas'  planes  there  are  opportunities  as 
Navigator,  Flight  engineer  and  Radio 
Operator.  We  suggest  that  you  write 
direct  to  any  of  the  air  lines  for  descrip- 
tions of  these  jobs  and  the  possibilities 
that  are  likely  in  the  years  ahead. 

According  to  Air.  W.  A.  Miller, 
acting  superintendent  of  flying  at  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  "Opportunities  to  make 
a  career  of  commercial  -  flying  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  rewards,  both  in  inter- 
esting work  and  financial  returns,  are 
large. 

"Since  V-J  day,  American  Airlines 
has  hired  its  pilots  from  the  ranks  of 
former  military  personnel  almost  ex- 
clusively," Mr.  Miller  said  and  added 
that  only  in  ex-service  pilots  can  most 
of  the  qualifications  be  met. 

"The  long.-range  possibilities  of  a 
career  in  flying  for  American  Airlines 
is  particular^  good,"  Mr.  Miller  said 
as  he  pointed  out  that  the  hiring  of 
pilots  depends  upon  the  number  of  planes 
available.  After  a  lull  in  the  early  part 
of  1947,  American  expects  the  employ- 
ment rate  of  pilots  to  greatly  increase 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  company's 
commitments  in  plane  purchases  are  met. 
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"A  large  number  of  American's  'post- 
war' pilots  have  received  previous  train- 
ing in  the  Army  Transport  Command, 
the  Military  Transport  service  and  the 
Navy's  Air  Transport  Command. 
Transport  work  in  military  service  is 
an  excellent  background  for  commercial 
airline,  flying,"  Mr.  Miller  said,  "and 
yet  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men 
hired  by  American  since  V-J  day  have 
been  combat  bombardment  pilots.  They 
have  seen  service  in  B-17's,  B-29's  and 
B-24's.  This  does  not  mean  that  ex- 
fighter  pilots  have  no  chance  because 
they,  too,  are  hired  if  they  can  submit 
the  proper  qualifications.,' 

One    Company's    Requirements 

Here  is  what  American  demands  in 
qualifications,  experience,  and  in- 
service"  training :  Age — 25  to  32  years 
with  those  nearer  32  having  the  better 
chance;  Height — 5  feet,  6  inches  to  6 
feet,  two  inches;  Weight— 140  to  200 
pounds.  A  chief  pilot  occasionally  makes 
exceptions  to  the  above  qualifications 
if  he  thinks  the  applicant  is  particularly 
worthwhile. 

The  education  minimum  is  two  years 
of  college  or  its  equivalent.  Visual 
acuity  must  be  20/20  without  glasses. 

"Type  of  men  we  want  are  ones  with 
good  background,  industrious,  who  de- 
sire to  make  flying  their  career,"  Mr. 
Miller  insisted. 

Experience : — They  are  required  to 
possess*  a  commercial  type  certificate 
with  a  minimum  of  2,500  hours  in  the 
air  and  an  instrument  rating.  Would 
like  to  have  applicants  experienced  in 
four-engine  flying.  T*otal  of  1,500  hours 
must  have  been  logged  as  captains  of 
a  plane ;  350  hours  must  have  been 
logged  in  night  flying;  100  hours  must 
have  been  logged  in  instrument  or  sim- 
ulated instrument  flying.  Must  possess 
a    CAA    commercial    pilot's    instrument 


rating.  A  service  green  instrument  card 
is  acceptable  to  the  CAA  for  conversion 
into  an  instrument  rating  upon  success- 
ful passing  of  a  written  examination. 

All  of  America's  pilots,  no  matter 
what  their  experience  and  background 
must  go  to  school  again  at  American's 
training  center  at  Ardmore,  Okla.  For 
approximately  six  weeks  they  are  put 
through  an  intensive  schooling  designed 
to  acquaint  them  with  airline  require- 
ments and  procedures.  They  are  made 
first  officers  upon  completion  of  the 
training  and  some  have  risen  to  be  ship 
captains  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  one- 
half.  Never  has  an  American  Airlines 
pilot  stayed  a  first  officer  for  more  than 
four  years. 

"The  pay  scale  of  American  Airlines' 
pilots  is  particularly  good,"  Air.  Miller 
was  proud  to  report.  "During  the  six- 
week' training  period -they  receive  $190 
per  month.  After  that  they  receive  $220 
for  the  first  six  months.  The  pay  scale 
for  first  officers  increases  $20  per  month 
every  six  months  to  a  top  of  $380.  The 
pay  for  plane  captains  begins  at  an  ap- 
proximate minimum  of  $600  increasing 
to  around  $950.  All  these  qualifications 
apply  to  pilots  on  all  of  American's 
domestic,  Canadian  and  Mexican 
routes,"  Mr.  Miller  added. 

If  You're  Interested  in  Piloting 

Men  interested  in  becoming  American 
Airlines  pilots  should  write  the  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  Procurement,  100  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  interested  in  government 
jobs  concerned  with  Transportation- 
Via  Air,  write  to  the  Director,  Office 
of  Personnel  Administration,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
You  might  get  a  job  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  which  makes  weather  observa- 
tions at  about  420  airports  and  has  many 
substations   for   observing  weather  con- 
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ditions  for  the  benefit  of  airways,  crops, 
fruit-frost,  and  the  like.  Airways 
weather  stations  make  observations  and 
transmit  reports  by  wire  or  radio.  Col- 
lective synoptic  reports  are  exchanged 
with  meteorological  centers  of  other 
nations. 

Some  of  the  top  jobs  to  which  j^oung 
meteorologists  or  observers  may  aspire 
are :  Chief '  of  Synoptic  Reports  and 
Forecasts ;  Chief,  Division  of  Stations 
and  Operations ;  Chief,  Instrument  Di- 
vision; Chief;  Division  of  Climate  and 
Crop  Weather ;  Hydrologic  Director ; 
Executive  Assistant,  Scientific  Serv- 
ices ;  Chief,  Special  Forecasts  Unit ;  and 
many  others. 

Uncle  Sam  has  jobs  in  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  which  are 
likewise  under  the  Department  .  of 
Commerce.  Read  an  article  by  Richard 
L.  Field  in  Holiday,  April,  1946,  titled 
They  Make  Air  Travel  Safer  which 
tells  how  "Watchers  of  the  skyways 
enlist  radar  to  conquer  hazards  of  bad 
weather."  Another  article — in  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  October  19,  1946— Why 
Air  Passengers  Get  Mad,  by  Wesley 
Price — gives    another    side    of   the   pic- 


ture many  of  you  will  find  interesting. 

Now  a  few  words  about  private  fly- 
ing. Air.  W.  T.  Piper,  head  of  Piper 
Cub  Factory  has  long  advised  young 
aviators  to  start  small  commercial  air 
fields  to  taxi  people  short  distances, 
rent  and  service  small  planes  and  the 
like.  Air.  Piper  insists  that  such  pri- 
vately-owned airfields  dotted  all  over 
the  country  will  aid  tremendously  the 
development  of  flying  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  good  careers  for  owners 
and  operators  of  the  fields.  Sidelines 
here  might  include  crop  dusting,  aerial 
photography,  sky  advertising,  and  the 
like.  If  you  go  in  for  air-trucking  you 
might  fly  perishable  foodstuffs,  medical 
serums,  newspapers,  photographs,  and 
other  articles  requiring  speedy  delivery. 

Remember  that  your  wrork  in  any 
phase  of  air  transportation  is  bringing 
nations  closer  together  just  as  these 
good  American  states  were  united 
through  improved  travel  methods.  And 
if  you  go  overseas  you  will  represent 
those  American  states  to  the  people  of 
the  world.  It  will  be  a  big  responsibility. 
(Next  month:  Part  II — Via  Land  and 
Sea) 
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Good  Advice 

Don't  grumble,  don't  bluster,  don't 
dream  and  shirk;  don't  think  of  your 
worries,  but  think  of  your  work.  The 
worries  will  vanish,  the  work  will  be 
done,  no  man  sees  his  shadow  who 
faces  the   sun. 

Wisdom  of  the  Young 

The  following  essay  on  cats  was  turned 
in  by  a  grade  school  pupil :  "Cats  and 
people  are  funny  animals.  Cats  have 
four  paws,  but  only  one  ma.  People 
have  forefathers  and  only  one  mother. 


When  a  cat  smells  a  rat  he  gets  ex- 
cited ;  so  do  people.  Cats  carry  tails,  and 
a  lot  of  people  carry  tales,  too.  All  cats 
have  fur  coats.  Some  people  have  fur 
coats,  and  the  ones  who  don't  have 
fur  coats  say  catty  things  .about  the 
ones  who  have  them."    (Exchange) 

"Smile  Awhile" 

Mrs.  Gabber:  Doctor,  why  does  a 
small  cavity  feel  so  large  to  the  tongue  ? 

Dentist:  It's  just  the  natural  tendency 
for  some  tongues  to  exaggerate. 


By   M.   R.   LINCENFELTER 

^°,TF\\JA\  the  February  Link  we 
published  M.  R.  Lingenfelter's  article  on 
Cooperatives  (in  our  series,  Jobs  for 
CIs)  but  were  prevented,  because  of 
space  limitations,  to  give  you  the  in- 
teresting highlights  on  her  trip  abroad. 
Perhaps  you'll  want  to  go  back  and  re- 
read last  month's  article.) 

SOME  of  the  highlights  on  our  trip 
to  Scandinavia  were  the  touching 
"going  home",  stories  of  fellow-passen- 
gers on  the  S.S.  Gripsholm  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
stories  of  others  who  were  going  to 
■  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Fin- 
land to  visit  families  they  had  not  seen 
for  fifteen,  twenty-five,  thirty  and  even 
forty-two  years. 

Norway:  In  addition  to  the  usual 
visits  to  museums  and  other  places  of 
interest  was  our  tour  of  the  Bibel  Skola 
connected  with  the  Indremissionshotellet 
in  Oslo— especially  talks  with  several 
young  people  who  were  training  to  teach 
in  mission  schools  throughout  Norway. 
A  christening  and  a  wedding  in  an  old 
church  in  the  Maihogen  folk  museum  at 
Lillehammer  was  followed,  next  day,  by 
three  christenings  in  the  largest  church 
of  the  Jown.  Sunset  on  Oslofjord,  as 
seen  on  ride  to  Frognerseter,  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

Sweden:  Highlights  of  our  stay  in 
Stockholm  were  visits  to  Kooperativa 
Forbundent  headquarters,  the  party  at 
American  Legation  to  show  films  on 
American  library  services,  a  short  trip 
to  Uppsala  to  visit  Prof.  Liljgren's 
American  Institute  with  its  well- 
rounded  collection  of  representative 
American  books— ranging  from  Zane 
Grey  to  our  best  poets.  On  Sunday- 
memorable  service  in  the  English 
Church,  tour  of  Nordic  Museum,  the 
Post  Museum  (a  "must"  for  any  stamp 
collector)  and  the  Riddarholm  Church. 
Gothenburg  gave  us  glimpses  of  Swed- 


ish- home  life  through  luncheons  and 
teas.  Here  was  another  memorable  serv- 
ice in  the  English  Church.  Other  high- 
lights were:  excursion  to  Marstrand 
(near-by  resort),  motor  boat  ride 
around  the  canals  and  harbor,  trip  to 
village  of  Kungalv  with  its  ruined  castle, 
trip  through  SKF  factory,  greeting  the 
Gripsholm  arriving  to  take  us  home,  and 
the^  grandest  sunset  of  all  seen  from  the 
"Vinter  Restaurang"  at  Langedrag 
("the  place  of  sunsets").  A  visit  to 
Guldheden— a  development  of  modern 
apartments— which  included  a  tour  of 
the  nursery  school  and  day  home  for 
children— probably  topped  everything 
here. 

Denmark:    Copenhagen   gave   us— in 
addition  to  museums,  castles  and  beau- 
tiful    gardens— a     wonderful     tour     of 
Broadcasting      House      showing      how 
young  people  take  part  in  broadcasting. 
Here,  too,  was  meeting  a  young  univer- 
sity   student    who    had    been    an    active 
worker    in    the    News    section    of    the 
Danish  underground.   Some  of  his  tales 
were    hair-raising.    Beautiful    confirma- 
tion of  ten  boys  and  thirty-seven  girls 
(one    had    to    be    christened!)     in  *  the 
Copenhagen    Cathedral.    Meetings    with 
American   soldiers   on  leave  from   Ger- 
many.   Visit    to    Kronborg    Castle— of 
Hamlet    fame— at    Elsinore.     Again    a 
magnificent    sunset    viewed    from    the 
Swedish  coast  with  the  Castle  and  ship- 
ping monument  at  Swedish  Helsingborg 
standing   out   against   the   brilliant   skw 
Return  trip  on  the  Gripsholm  brought 
us  more  stories  of  "going  home"  experi- 
ences   of   fellow-passengers    as   well    as 
tales    of    girls    coming   to    America    to 
marry  GIs.  In  the  Divine   Services  on 
our    last    day   at    sea    we    had    another 
christening  and  wedding.  The  baby  had 
been    born    on    shipboard    the    previous 
Sunday.    And,    of   course,    greeting   our 
grand    Statue    of   Liberty    on    her    60th 
birthday  was  best  of  all. 
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Anderson  College 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


By  EDWARD  J.  RONSHEIM,  SR. 

{Dept.  of  Public  Relations,  Anderson,  Indiana) 

ANDERSON  COLLEGE  is  the  stu- 
dent's school.  It  will  observe  its 
thirtieth  birthda}'  in  October  and  so,  it 
is  young  enough  to  meet  changes  easily. 
Yet,  it  is  old  enough  already  to  have 
established  itself  as  being  "a  good  place 
to  get  a  sound  education"  and  an  excel- 
lent background.  It  is  fully  accredited. 

Located  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  in  the 
heart  of  Hoosierland,  the  college  feels 
the  touch  of  the  great  mid-western 
rural  life.  Yet,  with  more  than  20,000 
people  employed  in  its  two  vast  General 
Motors  plants,  a  student  gets  an  un- 
derstanding of  industry.  And  few  com- 
munities its  size,  about  60,000,  have  a 
broader  cultural  life.  The  school  re- 
flects all  these  things,  and  adds  to  them 
with  its  own  program. 

Starting  in  1917,  as  the  Anderson 
Bible  Training  School,  under  the 
Church  of  God,  the  college  has  survived 
wars  and  depressions,  growing  con- 
stantly until  now  its  enrollment  is  al- 
most 800  for  a  single  semester.  Its 
facult3r  has  gone  from  .five  to  a  fully 
organized  group  of  instructors  ranking 
high,  both  as  to  education  and  experi- 
ences. The  school  has  never  lost,  in  the 
least  way,  that  touch  with  religious  life. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  present  student 
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body  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
from  every  branch  of  service,  most  of 
these  being  in  college  under  the  "GI- 
Bill."  Former  service  men  are  playing 
a  major  part  in  the  school  life,  both 
academic  and  social. 

From  its  small  start,  the  college  now 
offers  accepted  courses  in  many  fields. 
It  prepares  for  church  work  and  the 
ministry,  for  business,  has  accepted 
courses  for  pre-medics,  pre-law,  pre- 
engineering,  and  will  offer  beginner's 
course  in  journalism  in  the  fall.  The 
science  department  is  well  developed. 
Teachers  go  out  ready  for  positions.  It 
is  unusually  strong  in  art  and  music. 
In  September  the  school  will  open  its 
new  major  in  physical  education,  with  a 
degree  under  its  Bachelor  of  Science 
division. 

Being  in  the  Middlewest,  surrounded 
by  universities  and  colleges  long  famous 
in  athletics,  it  is  but  natural  that  An- 
derson College  has  built  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  coaching  staff  is  widely  known 
and  accepted.  Its  basketball  squad  is 
principally  former  high  school  stars. 

A  year  ago  the  baseball  team  finished 
second  in  Indiana  college  circles.  Cross 
country,  track  and  field,  golf  and  tennis 
already  are  under  way.  These  operate 
on  the  college's  recently  built  large 
athletic  field,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
state. 

The  college  is  adding  football  in  the 
fall  with  enough  material  already  on 
the  campus  to  assure  a  real  team.  This 
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completes  the  sports  needed  in  its  school 
for  coaches. 

Plans  for  a  greatly  enlarged  campus 
have  been  completed.  First  will  come 
new  modern  dormitories  for  both  men 
and  women,  a  new  chapel,  with  science 
hall,  music  hall,  library  and  admin- 
istration building  following.  The  college 
now  uses  six  buildings,  not  including 
many  large  homes  near  the  campus  con- 
verted into  living  quarters.  A  field  house 
has  been  planned  to  replace  the  old  gym- 
nasium. 

The  college  allows  an  unusual  range 
of  student  participation  in  its  planning 
and  operation  of  activities.  The  Student 
Faculty  Council  is  a  clearing  house. 
Both  men  and  women  have  their  student 
governmental  bodies,  as  well  as  special 
disciplinary  duties.  There  are  no  so- 
rorities or  fraternities  at  Anderson 
College,  but  the  wide  range  of  clubs, 
all  under  student  management,  provide 
an  outlet  for  almost  every  kind  of  hobby 
or  preference. 

The  college  also  is  preparing  for  a 
regulation  Student  Union.  The  first  step 
this  way  was  taken  in  the  fall  with  the 
organization  of  a  "temporary  student 
union,"  now  housed  in  a  former  gym- 
nasium on  the   campus  well    suited  to 


Army,  NavyK  Air  Corps  and  Merchant  Marine 
now  "fight"  it  out  for  the  Varsity  at  Anderson 


social  and  recreational  life  of  college. 
Housing  conditions  at  Anderson  are 
little  different  than  at  most  other  schools. 
Despite  the  tremendous  rush,  though, 
a  majority  of  all  students,  single  and 
married,  have  been  taken  care  of  on 
the  campus.  There  are  only  a  minor 
number  in  trailers  which  generally 
are    owned    by    the    students    in    them. 


GIs — 218  strong — enjoy  a  banquet  as  they  start  their  own  season  of  activity 
at  Anderson.  Every  branch  of  the  service  is  represented  in  the  student  body. 
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Meals  may  be  had  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria at  reasonable  amounts.  A  school 
laundry  is  available  to  married  couples. 

Tuition  in  the  fall  will  be  $130  per 
semester,  an  amount  well  in  line  with 
other  colleges  and  less  than  that  asked 
by  man)r.  This,  with  all  other  costs,  has 
been  kept  at  a  minimum  as  an  aid  to 
veterans  who  must  live  on  limited  al- 
lowances. Low  cost  generally  is  one  of 
the  items  remembered  at  Anderson. 

Although  a  young  college  and  a  medi- 
um one  as  to  size,  Anderson  has  gained 
wide  recognition.  Proof  of  this  is  had 
in  the  fact  that  36  states,  three  Canadian 


provinces,  Jamaica  and  Lebanon  had 
students  on  the  campus  for  the  fall 
semester.  In  its  thirty  years  of  history, 
the  school  has  had  students  from  45 
states  and  from  21  foreign  nations.  Its 
alumni  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Students  planning  to  enter  in  the  fall 
are  being  asked  by  officials  at  Anderson 
to  advise  the  college  early  of  this  inten- 
tion. The  new  catalog,  showing  pictures, 
and  explaining  more  fully  what  the  col- 
lege has  to  offer  students  who  seek, 
above  all  else,  a  sound  education,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 


Albion  College 


ALBION,  MICH. 


By  ANN  HOLLINSHEAD 

(Director  of  Publicity,  Albion 
College,     Albion,     Michigan) 

"11NTER  the  Sixty-and-Two  Fra- 
£j  ternity,".Don  Carter,  its  president, 
says  with  cordiality  and  humor  as  he 
conducts  visitors  through  Albion  Col- 
lege's first  of  nine  housing  units  for 
veterans  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
their  chances  for  an  education  under 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

A  one-story,  wooden  barracks  erected 
on  college  property  from  materials 
supplied  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Commission,  the  new  men's  dormitory 
is  quite  different  from  the  traditional 
ivy-covered  walls  on  Albion's  compact 
oval  campus.  But  it  has  already  been 
absorbed  into  the  Albion  scene  by 
students,  townspeople  and  returning 
alumni.  Obviously  utilitarian  and  tem- 
porary, the  Burns  unit  is  nevertheless 
appreciated  for   its   genuine   service  to 


the  college  and  its  students.  Visitors 
inspect  it  daily. 

"Why,  this  would  seem  heaven  to  some 
of  our  migrant  university  people  in 
China,"  Mrs.  Geraldine  Townsend 
Fitch,  Albion  graduate  of  1917,  as- 
sured the  Sixty-and-Two  residents  re- 
cently on  a  flying  trip  to  her  alma  mater 
before  sailing  for  Korea  and  the  Orient. 

Don  Carter  has  a  bit  of  explaining  to 
do  about  his  dorm's  unofficial  name. 
"Why  Sixty-and-Two?  That's  because 
this  spells  home  for  62  men." 

Equipped  to  care  for  an  enrollment  of 
800  men  .and  women,  Albion  College 
was  last  summer  faced  with  a  serious 
housing  shortage  for  returning  vet- 
erans. The  government,  too,  was  de- 
sirous that  Albion  expand  its  dormitory 
arrangements  so  as  to  make  possible 
a  larger  student  body. 

So  from  airbases,  Army  posts  and 
induction  centers  the  makings  of  com- 
fortable quarters  have  come  to  Albion 
from  various  states  of  the  union,  with 
the  result  that  the  opening  of  the  fall 
semester  found  one  unit  in  operation. 
And  the  second  semester  beginning  in 
February    will    find    eight    more    units 


(Above)  Indiana  Central  Cot- 
lege  Administration  Bldg.  In 
background,  Burton  Hall  for 
men.  (Inset)  Dr.  I.  Lynd 
Esch,  president.  (Right)  Typ- 
ical    room     in     Burton     Hall. 
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completed  with  facilities  for  an  addition- 
al number  of  students,  25  of  whom  may 
bring   their*  families. 

Two  men  occupy  each  room  which  is 
furnished  either  with  single  beds  or 
double-deckers.  A  large  clothing  closet, 
a  study  table,  chairs  and  mattresses  are 
also  supplied.  Students  must  themselves 
bring    linen    and    window    curtains. 

The  foyer  of  the  dormitory  functions 
as  a  lounge  where  meetings  may  be 
scheduled.  Here  the  executive  council, 
largely  composed  of  former  pharmacist's 
mates  strangely  enough,  meets  regular- 
ly to  take  care  of  any  grievances  and 
difficulties  that  may  arise  within  the 
dormitory.  All  men  on  the  council  have 
been  duly  elected  by  the  entire  group. 
One  faculty  member,  residing  in  the 
dormitory,    serves    as   their    proctor. 

Men  in  the  Burns  Street  dormitory 
are  now  accommodated  at  a  cost  of  $3.12 
a  week  per  man.  And  food  is  furnished 
for  $8.75  a  student  per  week  in  a  cafe- 
teria erected  "on  location"  from  four 
knocked-down  and  reconstructed  trailers. 
Several  motherly  women  from  the  small 


city  of  Albion  serve  behind  the  cafeteria 
counter,  so  the  atmosphere  is  warm 
and  friendly  in  the  midst  of  absolute 
simplicity.  All  food  is  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  college  dietitian. 

Much  discussed  are  the  new  family 
units  under  construction,  to  be  ready 
by  the  second  semester.  These  will  con- 
tain 'twenty-five  apartments  for  married 
ex-servicemen,  six  with  kitchen,  bath 
and  a  living  room  with  daybed;  six- 
teen with  an  additional  bedroom;  and 
three,   two  additional   bedrooms. 

Albion  has  long  wanted  a  new  resi- 
dence hall  for  men.  It  is  now  hoped 
that  these  temporary  structures  will 
so  prove  their  worth  that  far-sighted 
alumni  and  friends  will  underwrite  in 
early  post  war  years  a  commodious  and 
beautiful  dormitory  for  men  which  will 
more  appropriately  grace  Albion's 
campus  of  brick  buildings  of  early 
American  design. 

For  further  information  on  Albion 
College,  address  your  letters  to  the 
Registrar,  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Michigan. 


Answers  to  "Go  'Till  You  Guess" 

(Questions  on  page  46) 


1.  Jericho  II  Kings  25:5,  6.  Deut. 
34:3.  II  Kings  2:5.  Joh.  2:1.  Josh. 
6:20. 

2.  Gilgal.  Josh.  5:7-9.  Josh.  4:19. 
I  Sam.  13:4-15.  I  Sam.  15:12-23.  II 
Sam.    19:15,  40. 

3.  Hebron.  Gen.  23:2.  Gen.  23:8,  9. 
Judg.  1:10-15.  Josh.  15:13-19.  Josh. 
20:7. 

4.  Jerusalem.  Josh.  15 :63.  II  Sam. 
5:6-9.  II  Kings  25:8,  9.  Ezra  2:1,  2. 
Luke   19:41. 

5.  Capernaum.  Matt.  9:1;  Mark  2:1. 


Luke  7:1-5.  Matt.  8:5,  14.  Mark  2:1, 

6.  Athens.  Acts   17:16-31. 

7.  Joppa.  Jonah  1:3.  II  Chron.  2:16. 
Acts  9:36-42.  Acts   10:9-16. 

8.  Alexandria.  Acts  6:9.  Acts  18:24, 
25.   Acts   27:6.   Acts   28:11. 

9.  Bethel.  Gen.  28:19.  Gen.  28:17. 
I  Sam.  7:16.  I  Kings  13:1-32.  Amos 
7:10-13. 

10.  Babylon.  Dan.  4 :28-33.  Jer.  51 :37. 
Gen.     11:1-9.    Dan.    3:1-7. 

1.1.  Bethlehem.  Gen.  35:16-19.  Ruth 
2:1-3.  I  Sam.  16:1.  II  Sam.  23:15. 


Indiana  Central  College 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


By  RALPH  C.  HESLER 

(Director  of  Public  Relations) 

INDIANA  Central  College,  founded 
in  1902  by  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  is  located  in  University 
Heights,  some  five  miles  from  down- 
town Indianapolis. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  college  now 
consists  of  the  administration  and  class- 
room building,  a  gymnasium,  four  dorm- 
itories with  accommodations  for  four 
hundred  students,  an  observatory,  three 
apartment  buildings  for  married 
students  and  a  residence  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college. 

The  campus  itself  is  composed  of  al- 
most sixty  acres  of  land  on  which  it 
is  planned  in  the  very  near  future  to 
consrtuct  a  gymnasium  and  recreation 
center,  and  an  administration  and  class- 
room building. 

A  summary  of  a  typical  semester's  ex- 
penses at  Indiana  Central  shows  the 
following  cost : 

Tuition   $100.00 

General  Fee    12.00 

Activities  Fee  6.00 

Laboratory  Fee 7.00 

Board 115.00 

Room 38.00 

Total $278.00 

The  college  offers  three  degrees : 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Normally  each  degree  requires  four 
years    of    study. 


Indiana  Central  is  accredited  with  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  training  of  elementary  and  high 
school   teachers. 

The  college  also  maintains  member- 
ship in  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  the  Association  of  Church 
Related  Colleges,  the  Indiana  Conference 
of  High  Education  and  the  Indiana  As- 
sociation of  Church  Related  and  Inde- 
pendent   Colleges. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  to  re- 
gard the  veteran  as  the  normal  person 
which  he  is  and  at  the  same  time  make 
provisions  for  him  with,  respect  to  any 
special  problems  he  might  have.  Vet- 
erans who  are  eligible  may  make  ap- 
plication for  admittance  to  the  college 
under  Public  Law  346,  the  "G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights."  Admittance  to  Indiana  Cen- 
tral also  may  be  obtained  through  Pub- 
lic Law  16,  the  Veteran's  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Law,  which  combines 
on-the-job  training  and  education  for 
disabled  veterans. 

The  college  also  makes  certain  pro- 
visions whereby  a  veteran  may  be  given 
college  credit  for  educational  achieve- 
ment while  in  the  armed  forces.  Vet- 
erans may  be  given  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  work  more  rapidly  than 
the  regular  student,  thus  completing 
work  for  a  degree .  in  three  years  or 
less. 

The  Indiana  Central  Placement 
Bureau  is  maintained  to  help  all 
students  locate  part-time  employment 
while  in  college,  and  to  help  place  men 
and  women  after  graduation  in  posi- 
tions of  their  chosen  field. 

For  further  information,  write  the 
Registrar,  Indiana  Central  College, 
University   Heights,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A^TaNY,  many  times  has  each  of  us  been  sure  that  his  motives  have  been  better 
than  his  deeds  have  shown;  is  it  not  sensible  and  charitable  to  assume  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  our  fellows? 
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Chaplain  MYRON  H.  WILLARD 

IT  was  a  chilly  morning  and  they 
were  tired  and  hungry,  yet— there 
was  something  fascinating  about  the 
Stranger.  He  -asked  for  permission  to 
use  one  of  their  boats  so  he  could  speak 
to  the  great  throng  which  pressed  about 
him.  Their  first  reaction  was  to  refuse 
—yet  those  penetrating  eyes  and  the 
commanding  quality  of  his  voice  over- 
came their  desire  for  rest  and  food  and 
they  granted  his  request. 

They  listened  to  him.  First  with,  half 
an  ear,  then  without  realizing  it,  they 
found  themselves  hanging  breathlessly 
on  each  word  he  spoke.  Surely  they 
had  never  heard  such  strange  teachings. 
He  told  them  about  God,  not  in  vague 
platitudes,  but  in  words  they  could 
easily  understand.  He  said  that  God  was 
like  an  understanding,  loving  father. 
It  sounded  far  better  than  the  stern, 
fearful  teachings  they  were  accustomed 
to  hearing  in  the  Synagogue.  "This 
young  man  has  some  revolutionary  ideas 
about  religion,"  thought  Peter,  "it 
would  be  better  for  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  not  to  hear  him;  they  would 
be  enraged  at  such  blasphemy." 

Stillness  at  last,  but  no — what  was 
the  Stranger  saying?  "Launch  out  into 
the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for 
a  draught."  ".Now  that  is  utter  folly" 
thought  Peter  to  himself.  They  had 
fished  in  these  waters  from  the  days  of 
their  youth  and  now  a  complete  stranger 
presumed  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their 
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business.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  he 
was  not  a  fisherman ;  that  was  evident 
by  his  clothing  and  his  manner  of 
speech.  But  what  of  those  eyes  and 
that  voice?  There  was  a  tone  of  au- 
thority in  every  word  he  spoke.  "Mas- 
ter, we  have  toiled  all  night  and  have 
taken  nothing,"  objected  Peter,  then  as 
his  eyes  met  those  of  the  Stranger,  he 
thought — "Well,  perhaps  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  humor  him."  Hurriedly  he 
added — "Nevertheless  at  thy  word  I 
will  let  down  the  net."  As  it  went 
overboard  a  sigh  escaped  from  the 
fishermen  and. they  thought  in  unison — 
"What  a  waste  of  time."  But  wait ! 
The  net  was  already  beginning  to  fill ; 
they  hurried  to  pull  it  in  before  it  should 
break.  Other  fishermen  were  hailed,  and 
as  the  net  was  hauled  aboard  there 
were  more  fish  than  they  had  ever 
taken  before.  Their  little  crafts  were  so 
laden  that  they  began  to  sink.  Peter,  in 
fear,  fell  to  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the 
Stranger  and  said — "Depart  from  me; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  To  his 
amazement  the  M  aster  answered — 
"Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men."  Their  boats  touched  the 
beach  and  they  left  all  to  follow  the 
Stranger. 

In  that  dramatic  episode  related  by 
Luke,  Jesus  uttered  words  which  have 
profound  meaning  for  us  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  he  were  with  us  he  would 
bid  us  launch  out  into  the  deep.   Out 
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beyond  the  shallow  waters  of  respect- 
ability. He  would  once  again  remind  us 
that  our  religion  should  be  more  than 
a  cloak  of  respectability.  Jesus  had  much 
to  say  about  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission into  the  abundant  life  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Speaking  of  right- 
eousness, he  said — "Except  your  right- 
eousness exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven." 
Now  they  were  righteous,  respectable 
men,  but  to  Jesus  that  was  not  enough. 
According  to  his  demands,  respectability 
was  inadequate  and  must  be  augmented 
by  greater  righteousness.  On  another 
occasion,  Nicodemus  came  to  him  for 
advice  about  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  Kingdom:  Jesus  told  him  in  un- 
alterable words  that  he  must  be  born 
again— that  is,  he  must  have  a  com- 
pletely new  spirit,  a  new  outlook  toward 
life. 

All  too  often  we  have  been  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  respectability.  The  sinfulness 
enters  when  we  compare  ourselves  with 
our  fellowmen  rather  than  with  Christ, 
the  supreme  example.  When  we  do  this 
we  are  inclined  to  feel  that,  after  all, 
we  are  really  quite  decent  people.  In 
fact,  we  actually  take  great  pride  in 
our  respectability.  At  this  point  sin 
enters,  quite  unnoticed — not  in  the  fact 
of  our  respectability,  but  in  the  pride 
it  breeds.  In  our  more  reflective  mo- 
ments we  know  that  pride  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  of  all  sins  and  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  If 
our  lives  are  to  be  rid  of  this  intruder, 
we  must  launch  out  into  the  deep — 
beyond  respectability.  The  best  place  to 
begin  is  like  Peter,  who  fell  to  his  knees 
before  Jesus  and  confessed  his  sinful- 
ness. From  that  moment,  the  humble 
Christ  will  enter  our  lives  and  lead  us 
\  into  the  deeper  waters  of  positive  right- 
eousness. 


If    we    listen    closely,    we    can    hear 
Jesus   command   us   to   launch  out   into 
the    deep — beyond    mediocrity.    He    has 
always    demanded    that    his    followers 
give    of    their    very    best    to    life.    All 
through  the  Old  Testament  it  was   re- 
quired   that    sacrifices    be   without   spot 
or  blemish.  We  are  urged  by  the  Apostle 
Paul    to    present    our    bodies    as    living 
sacrifices    to    God.    Is    it    reasonable    to 
suppose    that    God    would    require    less 
of  us  than  from  those  who  lived  under 
the    legalism    of    the    Old    Testament? 
No,  we  may  be  sure  that  Jesus  stands 
firm    in    calling    for    the    very    best    of 
which  we  are  capable. 
^  Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
sin,  but  one  of  the  most  underrated  of 
all    sins    is    that    of   mediocrity — giving 
God  and  life  second  best.   Just  getting 
by    without    ever    exploring    our    latent 
talents  and  abilities.   In  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  one  man  reaped  condemna- 
tion,  not   because   he   had   received   but 
one  talent,  but  because  he  failed  to  use 
and  make  the  most  of  what  he  had.  This 
one-talent    man    has    many    Twentieth- 
Century    counterparts— countless    thou- 
sands who  just  muddle  blindly  through 
life,  never  knowing  the  thrill  of  giving 
their  absolute  best  to  any  task.  To  them, 
and   to   each   of  us,   the    Master   would 
say — "Launch  out  into  the  deep — beyond 
the  dangerous  shallows  of  mediocrity." 
Once  again   he   speaks.   This   time  it 
is  to  challenge  us  to  go  beyond  provin- 
cialism.   There   is    no    place   in   today's 
world  for  narrow  localism;  it  will  not 
work  in  a  world  which  has  diminished 
in  size  until  it  is  now  a  neighborhood. 
This  is  doubly  true  for  those  of  us  who 
claim    membership    in    the    Church    of 
Christ.   Whether  or  not  we   choose   to 
acknowledge    it,    we    are   citizens    of   a 
world-wide  brotherhood.   In  the  inspir- 
ing  words    of   John    Donne— "No    man     ' 
is  an  island  entire  of  itself;  every  man 
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is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
mainland.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away 
Europe  is  the  lesser,  any  man's  death 
diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind.  .  .  .!'  In  Christ  there  is  no 
East  nor  West  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  called  upon  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony.  If  we 
would  be  his  disciples,  we  must  rise 
above  the  narrow  boundries  of  localism 
and  assume  our  roles  as  citizens  of  the 
world. 

The  authoritative  voice  of  Jesus 
reaches  our  ears  again.  This  time  He 
admonishes  us  to  launch  out  beyond 
materialism.  No  one  would  deny  the 
necessity  of  money  in  the  struggle  for 
survival  in  the  present-day  world.  In 
fact,  Jesus  had  much  to  say  about  the 
proper  attitude  toward  money.  Many 
of  us  have  chosen  to  ignore  his  teach- 
ings and  continue  in  our  own  ways.  We 
have  tried  to  evaluate  all  things  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  only  to  find 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  lasting 
values  of  life  such  as  integrity,  con- 
sideration, helpfulness  and  love,  are 
above  any  price. 

Finally,  I  believe  Jesus  would  have 
us  launch  out  beyond  rationalism.  There 
have  been  those  in  every  age  who  have 
found  faith  a  difficult  thing  to  acquire. 
They  make  claims  of  being  scientific 
and  contend  that  they  only  accept  those 
things  that  can  be  scientifically  proven. 
They  take  great  pride  in  their  ration- 
alistic philosophy  and  seek  to  deny  that 
the  element  of  faith  has  any  place  in 
their  lives.  In  reality,  no  scientific  stu- 
dent lives  a  day  on  the  principle  that 
he  only  accepts  what  can  be  scientifically 
proven.  The  love  of  one's  mother,  wife 
or  friend;  the  honesty  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, are  all  things  no  science  can 
prove  or  disprove.  We  take  them  on 
faith  and  verify  them  by  experience.  In 
exactly  the  same  way  we  take  God  on 


faith  and  verify  our  belief  in  Him  by 
experience. 

The  testimony  of  millions,  in  evcn^ 
age,  from  the  most  saintly  to  the 
humblest,  wayfaring  Christian,  is  that 
this  test  produces  dynamic  faith.  The 
most  laboratory-minded  student  walks 
by  faith  every  day,  even  though  he 
claims  otherwise.  We  take  every  ultimate 
in  human  life  on  trust,  why  not  God? 
All  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  going 
beyond  rationalism  is  an  easy  accom- 
plishment. It  is  far  from  that.  Some  of 
the  message  of  Jesus  has  been  obscured 
by  elaborate  theological  systems;  and 
division  among  Christian  people  has 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  know 
what  to  believe  at  times. 

In  closing,  let  us  go  back  to  the  story 
related  at  the  beginning.  It  might  be 
retold  with  a  present-day  setting.  The 
fishermen  of  the  ages  have  toiled 
throughout  the  long  night  without  tak- 
ing many  fish,  that  is — accomplishing 
many  of  the  things  Jesus  said  were 
possible  for  those  with  faith.  Down 
through  the  centuries  men  have  tried 
all  their  skill  .and  ingenuity  only  to 
find  that  the  world  they  would  build 
is  still  filled  with  selfishness  bigotry, 
hatred,  suffering,  and  fear.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  great  forward 
strides  have  been  made,  and  the  world 
is  a  far  better  place  than  in  days  past 
However,  ahead  of  us  are  many  -un- 
finished tasks — unrealized  ideals  and 
dreams.  Jesus  stands  before  us  with 
the  same  authority  as  of  old,  and  bids 
us  launch  out  into  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  faith — beyond  rationalism.  May  we, 
like  the  humble  fishermen,  put  aside  all 
doubt  and  obey  his  command.  In  this 
act  of  faith  we  go  beyond  rationalism 
and  we  too,  will  be  rewarded  far  above 
our  fondest  expectations !  Let  us  launch 
out  into  the  deep ! 


WARNING  ACAINST  FALSE  TEACHERS 

BOTH  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  and 
the  epistle  of  Jude  were  written 
about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose:  warning  their  readers  against 
false  teachers. 

Peter's  second  epistle  differs  from  his 
first  in  that  the  purpose  of  the  first  letter 
is  to  encourage  Christians  to  remain 
steadfast  against  presecution  and  trial  of 
their  faith  assaulting  them  from  outside 
the  fold,  while  the  second  letter  warns 
them  against  the  perils  of  foes  within 
the  fold. 

Quite  naturally,  since  he  is  dealing 
with  false  teaching  as  opposed  to  what 
they  had  been  led  to  know  as  the  truth, 
his  key-words  are  "knowledge"  and 
"remembrance." 

He  speaks  with  the  authority  of  an 
eyewitness  of  the  deity  and  glory  of 
Christ  and  not  as  a  "follower  of  cun- 
ningly devised  fables."  And  yet  he  re- 
minds them  that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
they  have  "a  more  sure  word  of  proph- 
ecy" because  these  Scriptures  "came  not 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  Christian  who  falls  a  prey  to  false 
teachers  is  the  one  who  has  not  known 


or   has   not  held   in   remembrance   the 
truth  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  marks  of  a  false  teachfer  which  he 
mentions  are  covetousness  and  licen- 
tiousness perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  the  making  mockery  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ. 

His  solemn  warning  is  the  fate  of  the 
alien  angels,  of  the  world  in  Noah's 
day  and  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha.  To  these  he  adds  the  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  of  Balaam  as  an  outstand- 
ing false  teacher  of  their  own  history. 

Peter's  final  appeal  is  made  in  two 
great  words  which  sum  up  the  message 
of  the  entire  letter,  namely:  "Beware" 
and  "Grow."  "Beware  lest  ye  also,  being- 
led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked, 
fall  from  your  own  steadfastness.  But 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ." 

Those  with  whom  his  readers  must 
contend  are  the  same  false  teachers 
against  whom  Peter  had  warned  them, 
and  Jude's  description  of  them  is  quite 
similar  and  his  warnings  almost  iden- 
tical. 

Jude  cites  from  their  own  history  the 
fate  of  their  ancestors  in  the  wilderness, 
the  fallen  angels  and  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  together  with  Cain. 
Balaam  and  Korah,  much  as  Peter  does 
in  his  letter.  He  exhorts  them  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  love  of  God,  and  for 
this  keeping  commends  them  "to  Him 
that  is  able  to  keep  them  from  falling 
and  to  present  them  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory." 

Both  of  these  letters  are  like  an  echo 
of  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  "Beware  of  false  prophets 
which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing, 
but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." 

(Published  with  permission,  of  the 
author,  Dr.  Alvin  E.  Bell,  Toledo  6, 
Ohio,  and  the  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 
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A  BIBLE  QUIZ 

©  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 


By  AMOS  R.  WELLS 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which 
you  obtained  the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total 
wins.  For  answers  turn  to  page  40.) 


No. 

1. 
city. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
here 

5. 

6. 
circl 


BIBLE   CITIES 

1 

Zedekiah   was   captured  near   this 

Its  rose  plants  were  famous. 

It  was  also  famous  for   its  palms. 

There  was  a  school  of  the  prophets 

This  was  the  city  of  Rahab. 
Its    walls    fell    after    thirteen    en- 
imr  marches. 


No.  4 

1.  This  city  was  originally  occupied 
by  the  Jebusites. 

2.  It  was  captured  by  David. 

3.  It  was  captured  and  laid  waste  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

4.  After  fifty  years  the  rebuilding  was 
begun  by  Zerubbabel. 

5:  In  A.  D.  70  the  city  was  captured 
and  laid  waste  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus. 

6.  Christ  wept  over  this  city. 

No.  5 

1.  The  name  means  "the  village  of 
Nahum." 

2.  The  city  was  Christ's  headquar- 
ters. 

3.  The  synagogue  here  was  built  by 
a  Roman  centurion. 

4.  Peter  lived  in  this  city. 

5.  Matthew    was    tax-collector    here. 

6.  Here  a  palsied  man  was  let  down 
to  Jesus  through  a  roof. 


No.   2 

1.  The  name  of  this  city  means  "a 
rolling,"  Lc,  the  rolling  away  of  re- 
proach. 

2.  It  was  the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  after  they  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan. 

3.  At  this  city  Saul  transgressed  by 
offering   burnt    offerings. 

4 :  Here  Saul  was  condemned  for  spar- 
ing Agag. 

5.  Here  David  was  welcomed  after 
the  death  of   Absalom. 


No.  6 

1.  This  city  is  the  most  famous  in 
the  world  for  literature,  art,  and  phil- 
osophy. 

2.  It  is  also  famous  for  a  visit  made 
to  it  by  the  greatest  Christian  phil- 
osopher. 

3.  In  the  course  of  this  visit  he  made 
a  very  notable  address. 

4.  The  address  was  based  on  an  altar 
to   "an   unknown   god." 

5.  The  address  emphasized  Christ's 
resurrection 


No.  3 

1.  The  original  name  of  this  city  was 
Kirjath-arba. 

2.  Sarah   died   here. 

3.  At  this  place  is  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah. 

4.  Caleb  took  possession  of  the  city. 

5.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 
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Ni.  7 

1.  Jonah's   city   of  embarkation. 

2.  Place  of  entry  of  timber  for   Sol- 
omon's   temple. 

3.  Home  of  Dorcas. 

4.  In  this  city*  Peter   saw  his  vision 
of  the  descending  sheet. 

5.  It  is  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem. 


Number  3 


GO  TILL  YOU  GUESS 
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No.  8 

1.  A  city  of  Africa  founded  by  and 
named   after   a   great   conqueror. 

'2.  Jews  from  this  city  had  a  syna- 
gogue in  Jerusalem  and  joined  in  the 
persecution   of    Stephen. 

3.  Apollos   came   from   this   city. 
"4.  Paul  was   shipwrecked  in  a  vessel 
from   this   city. 

5.  Another  ship  from  this  city  took 
Paul  from  Malta. 

6.  It  was  the  second  city  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

No.  9 

1.  This  city  was  called   Luz   at   first. 

2.  Its  later  name  means  "the  house 
of  God." 

3.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  where 
Samuel   judged   Israel. 

4.  Here  was  one  of  Jeroboam's  cen- 
ters   of    calf-worship. 

5.  Here  Amos  prophesied  and  was 
in  danger  of  his  life. 

No.  10 

1.  The  king  of  this  city  was  con- 
demned by  God  to  eat  grass. 

2.  Jeremiah's  prophecy  that  the  city 
should   "become   heaps"   was   fulfilled. 

3.  Here  a  famous  tower  was  built 
unto  heaven. 

4.  Here  a  golden  image  was  set  up 
to  be  worshipped. 

5.  The  city  was  famous  for  its  hang- 
ing gardens. 

No.   11 

1.  The  name  means  "the  house  of 
bread." 

2.  Near  it  Rachel  died  and  was  buried. 

3.  Boaz   lived   in   this   city. 

4.  Jesse    also   lived   here. 

5.  David  longed  for  the  water  of  a 
well  there. 

6.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  mas- 
sacre. 


BIBLE  READINGS   FOR   THE    MONTH 

(Prepared  by  James  V.  Clay  pool,  Secty., 

Promotion  of  Bible    Use,  American  Bible 

Society) 

Theme  :  "God  and  the  Son  of  God" 

1.  The  Glory  of  God   .  .  .Psalms  19;  20 

2.  The  Help  of  Cod    .  .Psalms  22:1-19 

3.  The  Praise  of  God.  Psalms  22:20-31 

4.  God's  Holy  Comfort.  .Psalms  23;  24 

5.  Trust  in  God    Psalms  25 

6.  Contentment  in  God    Psalms  26;  27 

7.  Salvation  from  God.  .Psalms  28;   30 

8.  God's    Forgiveness     Psalms    32 

9.  Inspiration  from  God 

Psalms   37:1-23 

10.  Following    His    Ways 

Psalms    37:24-30 

11.  Accepting    His    Leadership 

Psalms  42  43 

12.  Jesus    Begins     Mark    1:1-20 

13.  Jesus  Helps Mark  1  :21  -45 

14.  How    to    Follow     Mark    2:1-27 

15.  Jesus'   Troubles  Start.    Mark   3:1-35 

16.  Rich    Soil     Mark    4:1-20 

17.  Peril   on   the   Sea  Mark   4:21-41 

18.  Upset  Mentally Mark  5:1-20 

19.  Healed  by  Touch    .  .  .Mark   5:21-43 

20.  Helping  or  Carousing.    Mark  6:1-29 

21.  Ample   Chow    Mark   6:30-56 

22.  Inner    Defilement.  ...  Mark    7:1-23 

23.  Compassion 

Mark    7:24-8:10;    Isa.    1:1-20 

24.  Eyes  Opened    Mark  8:11-38 

25.  Son   of   Cod    and    Man    Mark   9:1-27 

26.  Disciplined    Humility .  Mark    9:28-50 

27.  Faithful    Forever    Mark   10:1-27 

28.  Are  Ye  Able?    Mark   10:28-52 

29.  Blessed    Is    He    Mark    11:1-33 

30.  God  of  the  Living 

Mark.  12:1-34;   Ps.  24 

31.  The  End  of  Time.  Mark  12:35-13:23 


An  airman  -had  to  take  to  his  para- 
chute because  of  engine  trouble.  On  his 
way  through  space,  he  met  an  old  lady 
floating  up. 

Airman  :  "Hey.  Have  you  noticed 
a   Spitfire  going  down?" 

Lady  :  "No,  have  you  seen  a  gas 
stove  going  up?" 

An  Irishman  carrying  a  large  sack 
of  potatoes  along  a  lonely  road  was 
overtaken  by  a  man  driving  a  horse  and 
cart.  The  driver  offered  Pat  a  lift,  which 
he  gladly  accepted,  but  still  kept  the 
sack  of  potatoes  on  his  back.  The  driver 
told  him  to  put  them  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cart. 

"Sure,"  Pat  replied,  "I'm  thankful 
for  the  lift  ye  give  me,  but  I  don't  want 
ye  to  be  burdened  with  the  taters  as 
well." 

Young  Father:  "In  your  sermon 
this  morning  3rou  spoke  about  a  baby 
being  a  new  wave  on  the  ocean  of  life." 

Minister:  "That's  rjght.  Do  you 
think  a  fresh  squall  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth?" 


An  inexperienced  speaker  arose  in 
confusion  after  dinner  and  murmured 
stumblingly :  "M-m-m-my  f-f-friends 
when  I  came  here  tonight  only  God 
and  myself  knew  what  I  was  to  say 
to  you — and  now  only  God  knows !" 
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Young  Man:  "Why  did  you  break 
your  engagement  with  that  school 
teacher?" 

Suitor:  "I  didn't  show  up  one  night, 
and  she  wanted  me  to  bring  a  written 
excuse  signed  by  my  mother." 

Young  Woman  :  "I  should  like  a 
ticket  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
please." 

Railway  Agent:  "Do  you  wish  to 
go  by  Buffalo?" 

Young  Woman  :  "Certainly  not !" 
I  want  to  go  by  train." 

Candid  Friend:  (Looking  over  new 
ultra-modern  house  of  friend)  "There 
are  lots  of  points  that  I  like,  there  are 
some  that  I  do  not  understand.  Why, 
for  instance,  the  round  hole  in  the  front 
door?" 

Owner  of  Home:  "Oh,  that's  for 
circular    letters." 

Rider:  "And  why,  Mac  do  you  have 
only  one  spur  on  3rour  riding  boots?" 

Mac:  "Well,  to  be  candid,  I  figured 
if  one  side  of  the  horse  went,  the  other 
was  sure  to  follow." 

Teacher:  "How  many  bones  have 
you   in  your    bod}?" 

Pupil:    "About  a  thousand." 

Teacher:  "That's  a  good  many  more 
than  I  have." 

Pupil:  "Well,  I  had  sardines  for 
lunch." 

The  old  Negro  laundress  came  one 
day  with  a  tale  of  woe.  "Cheer  up, 
Mandy,"  said  her  mistress  consoling- 
ly. "There's  no  use  worrying." 

"How  come  dere's  no  use  in  worry- 
in'?"  she  demanded.  "When  de  good 
Lord  send  me  tribulation  he  'spect  me  to 
tribulate,  ain't  he?" 
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m  The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  is  a  fellowship  of  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  great  international  inter- 
church  movement,  proof  positive  that  Protestant  denominations,  while  main- 
taining their  individuality,  can  unite  in  a  cause  bigger  than  any  one  division 
of  the  Church  Universal.  That  cause  is  YOU. 

•  THE  LINK  comes  to  you  each  month  because  your  church  thinks  enough  of 
you  and  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  this  work.  It 
wants  you  to  have  the  very  best,  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
matter  available.  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  member- 
ship, are  now  actively  supporting  this  program: 


Methodist 

Presbyterian  U.  S»  A. 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Northern  Baptist' 
Congregational  Christian 
Presbyterian  U.  S* 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  fir  Reformed 
Salvation  Army 
Evangelical  United  Brethren 
United  Presbyterian 
Nazarene 

Reformed  in  America 
Assemblies  of  Cod 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 


National  Baptist  U.  S.  A, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

AME  Zion 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Free  Methodist 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Primitive  Methodist 

Vnited  Brethren  (OC) 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

Moravian 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION:  Rt.  Reverend  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  Chairman, 

Bishop  A.  R,  Oif>pinger  and  Dr.  ..•  redenck  L.  Fag-ley,  V-ChaJrmen;  Thomas  A.  Rymer,  Director  j 
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THE  MAN  OF  GALILEE 


IN  the  twilight  of  today,  I  see  on  the  horizon 


not  the  man  of 
Moscow,  not  the  man  of  Munich,  not  the  man  of  Rome,  but  the 
Man  of  Galilee.  I  see  Him  going  around  the  villages  and  districts, 
teaching  and  spreading  His  message  of  a  new  kingdom,  healing 
the  sick  and  suffering.  And  His  message  is:  Cherish  in  love  your 
fellow  man,  irrespective  of  race  or  language,  cherish  and  keep  the 
divine  idea  in  your  heart  as  the  highest  good.  This  is  the  message 
also  for  the  .Church  of  today  and  far  mankind  milling  around  like 
frightened  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  The  Man  of  Galilee  is,  and 
remains,  our  one  and  only  leader.  And  the  Church,  as  the  carrier  of 
this  message,  should  follow  Him  alone. 

-    jAN  CHRISTIAN  SMUTS 
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